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The  year  1983  has  been  one  of  significant 
accomplishment  and  change  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  As  you  will  read  in  this  report, 
major  planning  and  environmental  impact 
analysis  efforts,  and  timber  management 
decisions  based  on  those  efforts,  were 
completed  in  the  past  year  in  four  of  our 
western  Oregon  Districts.  Similar  efforts 
were  completed  for  grazing  management 
programs  for  large  parts  of  the  Burns  and 
Vale  Districts  in  eastern  Oregon.  In  Oregon 
and  Washington,  we  have  now  either 
completed  or  are  on  the  threshold  of 
completing  most  of  the  plans,  environmental 
impact  statements  and  decisions  that  will 
guide  our  resource  management  programs 
through  the  1980s.  In  this  report  you  can 
read  about  each  of  those  programs  and  the 
various  support  programs  that  make  up 
BLM's  operations  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  noticeable 
changes  in  our  organization  during  the  past 
year.  The  Baker  District  Office  became  an 
Area  Office  under  the  Vale  District  and,  in 
January  1984,  we  received  the  go-ahead  to 
establish  new  area  offices  in  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon  and  Wenatchee,  Washington.  We 
enter  1984  with  new  District  Managers  in 
Coos  Bay,  Eugene,  Lakeview  and  Spokane, 
and  two  new  Deputy  State  Directors  in  the 
State  Office.  One  of  the  new  deputies  heads  a 
new  Mineral  Resources  Division,  formed  this 
past  year  when  elements  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  were  merged  with 
BLM. 

Managing  public  lands  and  resources  is  a 
complex  responsibility  with  large 
components  of  both  continuity  and  change. 
Many  of  the  basic  things  that  BLM  does  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  the  same  things 
we  have  done  for  20  or  30  years— managing 
forests  and  rangelands  for  timber,  livestock 
forage,  wildlife  habitat  and  recreation, 
evaluating  lease  applications  and  mining 
claims,  surveying  the  public  lands,  working 
to  protect  soil  and  water  resources.  However, 
along  with  that  continuity  there  has  been 


great  change — change  in  how  those 
traditional  activities  are  accomplished,  and 
the  addition  of  many  new  responsibilities. 
For  example,  there  are  new  resources  to 
manage,  such  as  cultural  resources  and 
wilderness,  and  new  requirements  for 
planning  and  environmental  impact 
analysis.  The  pace  of  change  seems  to  have 
quickened  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

As  the  characteristics  of  the  populations 
BLM  serves  change,  so  do  people's 
perceptions  and  expectations  about  resource 
use  and  resource  values.  More  people  with  a 
greater  variety  of  interests  than  ever  before 
are  concerned  and  involved  with 
management  and  use  of  the  public  lands. 
BLM  believes  that  it  is  imperative  to 
monitor  demographic  and  economic  facts 
and  forecasts  that  will  affect  resource  use 
and  the  management  of  public  lands  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Assumptions  and 
inferences  about  future  changes  in 
population  and  the  economy  may  be  highly 
uncertain.  Even  so,  they  are  very  important 
to  a  resource  managing  agency  with  long 
term  responsibilities  for  a  resource  base  that 
includes  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  of 
Oregon,  and  in  Washington  an  area  that  is 
much  smaller  but  often  includes  the  only 
public  lands  available  for  multiple  uses. 

This  report  is  one  part  of  our  response  to  this 
awareness  of  the  importance  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  In  it  we  look  at 
some  of  the  factors  of  change  that  are  likely 
to  affect  the  use  of  public  lands  and 
resources.  We  intend  to  continue  to  monitor 
these  factors  and  to  update  the  report 
annually.  The  report  also  contains 
summaries  of  the  policies  which  guide  our 
programs  and  brief  descriptions  of  the 
directions  our  programs  are  going.  An 
interested  and  involved  public  are  critical  to 
successful  management  of  the  public  lands 
and  I  hope  this  report  and  its  successors  will 
be  useful  to  a  wide  audience.  If  the  report 
raises  any  questions,  or  if  you  have 
suggestions  for  next  year's  report,  please  get 
in  touch  with  your  local  BLM  office. 


This  report  will  tell  you  about  BLM's 
programs  and  some  of  the  factors  we  believe 
will  affect  what  we  do  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  What  the  report  does  not  do  is 
tell  you  about  the  people  of  BLM.  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  there  are  more  than  1,500 
BLM  employees— men  and  women  whose 
dedication  and  performance  are  responsible 
for  translating  the  policies  and  programs 
you  read  about  here  into  reality.  They  are 
the  ones  who  offer  the  timber  sales,  respond 
to  inquiries  from  the  public,  monitor  wildlife 
habitats,  process  data,  survey  boundaries, 
protect  cultural  resources,  make  sure  the 
right  range  improvements  are  built  in  the 
right  places,  record  mining  claims,  put  out 
fires,  keep  the  inevitable  paper  moving, 
build  and  maintain  the  roads  and 
accomplish  myriad  other  tasks  that  are 
needed  to  manage  and  protect  over  16 
million  acres  of  your  public  lands.  I  am 
proud  of  these  employees  and  I  hope  the 
readers  of  this  report  will  find  opportunities 
to  work  with  and  get  to  know  some  of  them 
in  1984. 

Much  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  telling  you 
what  to  expect  from  BLM  in  1984.  One  event 
I  want  to  make  special  mention  of  here  is  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  beginning  the  process  of  organizing  and 
regulating  use  of  the  public  rangelands  of 
the  American  West.  There  was  no  BLM  in 
1934,  and  the  Act  established  a  Federal 


Grazing  Service  for  the  first  time.  Later,  in 
1946,  the  Grazing  Service  was  combined 
with  the  General  Land  Office  to  form  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  1984,  we  in 
Oregon  will  be  commemorating  these  past 
50  years  of  rangeland  management.  I  urge 
you  to  participate  with  us  as  we  recognize 
the  contributions  and  the  potential  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  important  new  trend  affecting 
everyone  involved  in  natural  resource 
management.  The  responsibilities  and 
problems  of  managing  people's  use  of  public 
lands  and  resources  have  long  been 
recognized  as  complex,  interrelated  and 
involving  strong  special  interests  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels.  Working  for 
BLM,  holding  public  meetings,  finding  our 
decisions  challenged  by  official  protests  and 
in  court,  we  know  this  is  true.  However, 
another,  new  current  seems  to  be  building- 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  an  increasing 
public  sense  of  the  common  good  that 
supersedes  special  interests.  In  response  to  a 
recession  that  has  seriously  affected  the 
economies  of  our  two  states,  many  voices 
were  raised  in  1983  to  encourage 
diversification  and  cooperation  in  economic 
development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Especially  in  Oregon,  where  BLM  manages 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
State,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Washington, 
BLM  will  play  a  role  in  this  growing  trend, 
working  with  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
States,  the  counties  and  various  private 
interests  to  improve  the  quality  of  natural 
resource  management,  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  challenge  of  the  1980s— to  find  ways  to 
work  together,  to  identify  the  common  good, 
and  to  come  to  positive  agreements  about  the 
management  and  use  of  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources. 

William  G.  Leavell 
State  Director 
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In  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for 
the  administration,  conservation, 
development  and  protection  of  resources 
for  future  generations  on  about  16 
million  acres  of  public  land  (15.7  million 
acres  in  Oregon  and  300,000  acres  in 
Washington).  BLM  is  also  responsible 
for  minerals  management  on  an 
additional  23.4  million  acres  in  Oregon 
and  on  about  16.5  million  acres  in 
Washington.  The  primary  resource 
values  and  uses  of  the  lands  are  timber 
production,  watershed,  livestock  forage, 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  surface  uses 
such  as  rights-of-way  and 
communication  sites,  cultural  resource 
preservation  and  energy  and  non-energy 
mineral  development.  The  Bureau 
employs  approximately  1,500  people  in 
13  (soon  to  be  15)  offices  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  with  a  State  Office  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  serving  as  the 
administrative  office  for  10  District  and 
two  Area  Offices.  Two  new  Area  Offices 
are  scheduled  to  be  established  in 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  and  Wenatchee, 
Washington,  by  mid-summer  of  this 
year.  The  locations  and  the  phone 
numbers  of  the  offices  are  listed  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 


This  report  includes  statements  of 
current  policy  and  program  direction 
for  each  of  BLM's  resource  management 
and  technical  and  administrative 
support  programs  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
the  reader  with  concise  statements  of 
national  policy,  assessments  of  the 
current  directions  of  resource 
management  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  awareness  of  inter- 
program  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 
The  report  will  be  issued  annually,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year,  in 


order  to  include  the  latest  information 
about  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  in 
BLM's  planning  and  budget 
development  cycle.  The  annual  work 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1984  (October  1983 
through  September  1984)  is  based  on 
the  Bureau's  appropriation  from 
Congress,  received  in  November  1983. 
The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  (October  1984  through  September 
1985)  was  sent  to  Congress  in  January 
1984,  and  the  general  planning 
guidelines  for  the  first  step  of  the 
program  and  budget  development 
process  for  fiscal  year  1986  (October 
1985  through  September  1986)  were 
also  received  in  January  1984  from  the 
Bureau's  Director. 


The  nature  of  public  land  management 
today  is  such  that  the  future  must  be 
anticipated  and  prepared  for  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore,  the  first  section  of 
the  report  includes  discussions  of  BLM's 
position  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
of  some  long  range  perspectives  on 
demographic,  social  and  economic 
factors  that  could  affect  BLM's  resource 
management  activities.  While  BLM  has 
the  same  programs  in  the  two  states,  the 
vast  difference  in  acreage  means  that 
BLM's  role  and  significance,  and  the 
effects  on  BLM  of  changes  in  those 
factors  are  very  different  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  section  on  Oregon, 
where  BLM  manages  over  25  percent  of 
the  land  area  in  the  state  includes  fairly 
substantial  discussions  of  population, 
economic  changes  and  the  supply  and 
demand  for  natural  resources.  The 
section  on  Washington  is  less  detailed 
and  focuses  more  on  the  unique 
pressures  on  the  limited  acreages  of 
public  lands  in  that  state. 
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Long-range  planning  and  forecasts  of 
the  future  are  by  necessity  based  on 
qualitative  assessments  as  well  as  the 
best  available  data.  The  outlooks  and 
interpretations  presented  here  are  not 
predictions  of  what  will  happen;  rather 
they  are  forecasts  of  potential  changes 
that  could  affect  the  management  and 
use  of  public  land  resources  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Long-range  planning 
is  a  process  requiring  continual 
adjustment  of  the  qualitative  judgments 
in  light  of  changes  in  laws,  policy, 
population,  the  national  economy,  and 
other  local,  state,  national  and  even 
international  factors  that  affect  people's 
interests  in  the  administration  of  public 
lands  and  resources.  Therefore,  these 
forecasts  and  interpretations  must  be 
updated  annually. 


In  summary,  this  report  is  designed  to 
inform  the  reader  of  the  variety  and 
scope  of  BLM's  activities  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  identify  factors  that  may 
affect  and  be  affected  by  BLM's 
administration  and  management  of  the 
public  lands  and  to  provide  information 
on  BLM  policies  and  program  direction 
to  other  governmental  agencies  and  the 
general  public  in  an  easily  accessible 
way. 


Highlights  of  1983 

In  March  1983  BLM  received  new 
policy  guidance  for  forest  management 
on  O&C  lands  in  western  Oregon;  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  decisions 
consistent  with  the  new  policy  were 
issued  for  our  timber  management 
programs  in  the  Salem,  Eugene, 
Roseburg  and  Coos  Bay  Districts.  These 
decisions  were  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process  of  planning  and  environmental 
impact  assessment  with  public 


involvement  throughout.  They  join 
timber  management  decisions  made  in 
1979  and  1980  for  the  Medford  District 
and  complete  a  cycle  of  planning  for  the 
western  Oregon  Districts. 


Other  forestry  accomplishments  in  1983 
included  initiation  of  a  stewardship 
program  for  forest  regeneration, 
continuation  of  a  short-term  timber  sale 
program  designed  to  help  limit 
speculative  bidding,  and  development  of 
procedures  to  implement  the  President's 
5-year  extension  of  timber  sale  contracts 
purchased  prior  to  October  30,  1981 
when  timber  prices  were  higher  than 
can  be  supported  by  current  end- 
product  prices. 


BLM's  mineral  and  energy  resource 
management  programs  underwent 
dramatic  change  in  1983.  In  December 
1982,  the  responsibilities  for  mineral 
resource  evaluation  and  classification, 
and  for  administration  of  operators' 
activities  on  mineral  leases  were 
transferred  from  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  (MMS)  to  BLM. 
Therefore,  1983  was  the  year  for 
integration  of  the  former  MMS 
employees  and  activities  with  BLM's 
other  minerals  management 
responsibilities.  One  outcome  of  the 
consolidation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  at 
the  Oregon  State  Office.  Also  during  the 
past  year,  BLM  implemented  an 
improved  system  for  processing  oil  and 
gas  lease  applications  and  eliminated  a 
backlog  of  applications.  A  final 
highlight  from  the  minerals  program  is 
establishment  of  effective  coordination 
with  the  Forest  Service  on  geothermal 
and  oil  and  gas  leasing  actions. 
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In  July  1983  the  Bureau's  national  office 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  approved  the 
recommendations  of  a  study  to 
determine  what  the  long  term  strategy 
should  be  for  managing  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  decision 
was  to  adopt  a  policy  to  concentrate 
management  attention  on  certain 
intensive  management  areas,  and  to 
either  dispose  of  or  maintain  lower 
levels  of  management  activity  on  the 
public  lands  outside  those  areas.  The 
study  also  recommended  further 
analysis  of  alternative  office  locations; 
that  analysis  culminated  in  the  January 
1984  decision  to  establish  a  new  area 
office  in  Wenatchee,  Washington.  At  the 
same  time  a  decision  was  made  to  create 
another  new  area  office  in  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  to  administer  lands  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Lakeview  District. 

In  1983  BLM  completed  the  last  of  a 
series  of  planning  and  environmental 
impact  analyses  for  grazing 
management  programs  on  virtually  all 
of  the  14  million  acres  of  public  land  in 
southeastern  Oregon.  Planning  is 
underway  or  will  soon  begin  for  the 
relatively  small  remaining  areas  in  the 
Prineville,  Burns,  Vale  and  Spokane 
Districts,  a  total  of  about  850,000  acres. 
In  1983  BLM  announced  a  Cooperative 
Mangement  Program  for  livestock 
operators  using  public  lands.  Under  this 
program  ranchers  with  a  record  of  good 
range  management  may  enter  into  10- 
year  agreements  with  BLM  giving  them 
more  discretion  and  additional 
responsibilities  in  managing  livestock 
grazing  on  public  lands.  BLM  will 
supervise  the  ranchers  less  and  be  less 
involved  in  maintaining  range 
improvement  structures.  While  BLM 
will  continue  to  define  goals  and 
objectives  for  grazing  programs,  the 


livestock  operator  will  assume  financial 
and  maintenance  responsibility  for 
capital  improvements  such  as  fences 
and  water  facilities.  Cooperative 
Management  Agreements  will  be 
formally  reviewed  after  5  years. 
Although  other  monitoring  steps  are  not 
specified,  BLM's  working  relationships 
with  ranchers  and  livestock  operators  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  been 
characterized  by  a  positive  attitude  of 
working  together  and  a  shared  concern 
for  rangeland  resources.  Recently,  the 
Cooperative  Management  Agreement 
Program  was  expanded  to  include  other 
resource  use  activities  such  wildlife 
management,  recreation  management 
and  fisheries  management. 


During  the  late  summer  months  of  1983, 
southeastern  Oregon  was  hit  by  some  of 
the  worst  range  fires  in  many  years.  A 
major  accomplishment  of  1983  was 
completion  of  an  emergency 
rehabilitation  project  on  nearly  100,000 
acres  of  burned  rangeland.  People  and 
equipment  from  several  BLM  districts 
worked  together  to  plant  the  annual  and 
perennial  grass  seed  that  will  stabilize 
the  soil  and,  after  2  years,  provide 
forage  for  livestock.  Even  before  the 
seeding  began,  an  archeological  survey 
of  the  burned  area  was  carried  out  to 
identify  historic  and  prehistoric  sites 
that  would  have  to  be  protected  from 
possible  damage  from  machinery.  The 
rehabilitation  project  was  a  good 
example  of  integrated  multiple  resource 
management  in  action  as  concerns  and 
needs  related  to  cultural  resources,  soil 
and  watershed  protection,  and  livestock 
forage  were  all  addressed. 


BLM's  lands  and  realty  programs  were 
another  area  of  change  and  achievement 
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in  1983.  There  was  a  shift  in  emphasis  to 
a  more  active  sale  and  exchange 
program,  leading  to  sales  of  a  number  of 
small  parcels  of  land  and  completion  of 
several  land  exchanges  with  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  private  land  owners.  In 
addition,  the  cities  of  Bend,  Oregon,  and 
West  Richland,  Washington,  and  the 
parks  departments  of  both  states, 
acquired  lands  and/or  leases  to  public 
lands  under  BLM's  Good  Neighbor 
program.  The  wide  variety  of  lands 
actions  that  the  Bureau  is  responsible 
for  is  illustrated  by  the  land  tenure 
adjustments  accomplished  in  the 
Spokane  District  in  1983,  including 
sales,  Recreation  and  Public  Purpose 
leases,  withdrawal  reviews,  and  state  in- 
lieu  selections. 

Outlook  for  1984 

This  section  will  be  brief  since  the 
second  part  of  this  report  outlines  the 
program  direction  for  1984  for  each  of 
BLM's  programs.  A  distinctive  shift  in 
emphasis  in  BLM's  work  should  be 
noticeable  in  1984.  Since  1976  BLM  has 
been  involved  in  a  major  land  use 
planning  and  environmental  analysis 
effort.  Several  large  parts  of  that  effort 
were  completed  in  1983,  and  what 
remains  is  relatively  minor.  Therefore, 
in  1984,  the  emphasis  is  shifting  from  a 
planning  and  impact  analysis  mode  to 
an  implementation  and  monitoring 
mode,  including  ranking  of  intensive 
management  options  to  assure  the 
highest  return  of  public  value  per  dollar 
of  BLM's  limited  appropriated  funds.  Of 
course  all  of  these  activities — planning, 
environmental  impact  assessment, 
activity  implementation  and 
monitoring— are  going  on  all  the  time, 
but  this  year  the  change  in  emphasis  is 
expected  to  be  significant. 


Other  noticeable  changes  in  1984  will 
take  place  in  the  Lakeview  and  Spokane 
Districts,  where  new  area  offices  will  be 
opened  in  Klamath  Falls  and 
Wenatchee.  Also  in  1984,  the  Spokane 
District  expects  completion  of  in-lieu 
selections  by  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  is  the  process  in  which  BLM 
identifies  public  lands  available  for  the 
state  to  select  as  compensation  for  lands 
due  to  the  state  at  the  time  of  statehood 
that  were,  for  various  reasons, 
unavailable,  and  then  transfers  the 
selected  lands  to  the  state. 


BLM  in  Oregon-Washington  uses  a 
management  by  objectives  system  to 
track  a  number  of  the  higher  priority 
activities  among  its  resource 
management  and  administrative 
responsibilities.  The  following  listing  of 
objectives  set  for  1984  will  provide 
another  perspective  on  the  outlook  for 
this  year.  In  this  discussion  the  high 
priority  programs  are  organized 
according  to  the  State  Office  Divisions 
which  administer  the  various  programs. 
Accomplishment  of  the  objectives  will 
involve  employees  from  the  State  Office 
and  the  10  District  Offices. 


The  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  will 
take  a  look  at  5-year  projections  of 
development  scenarios  for  energy  and 
mineral  resources  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  study  will  address 
potential  changes  in  demand  for 
mineral  commodities  and  what  BLM 
capabilities  are  needed  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
under  the  different  demand  scenarios. 
Another  project  for  this  Division  focuses 
on  unauthorized  use  of  mineral 
materials.  The  extent  of  unauthorized 
use  will  be  inventoried  and  appropriate 
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actions  taken.  The  Division  will  also 
work  with  BLM's  Washington  Office  to 
develop  policy  guidelines  concerning 
assessment  of  damages  for  unauthorized 
use  of  minerals  in  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Watt  versus 
Western  Nuclear.  Critical  to  evaluation 
of  damages  will  be  Bureau-wide 
guidance  in  interpretation  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  the  point  from  which 
trespass  will  be  considered  "willful"  and 
subject  to  assessment.  Equally  critical 
will  be  development  of  cost  effective 
means  for  volume  determination  of 
material  mined.  The  State  Office  is 
presently  preparing  topographic  models 
of  probable  trespass  sites  based  on  low 
altitude  ground  controlled  aerial 
photographs. 

The  Division  of  Lands  and  Renewable 
Resources  will  be  working  on  projects 
related  to  land  tenure,  grazing 
management,  the  wilderness  review  and 
planning.  Resource  management 
planning  schedules  have  been  set  for  the 
John  Day  Resource  Area  in  the  Burns 
District,  the  Spokane  District  in 
Washington,  and  the  Two-Rivers 
Planning  Area  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Prineville  District.  In  1984,  work  will 
continue  on  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  on  nearly  2.5  million 
acres  of  public  lands  that  have  been 
identified  as  potentially  suitable  for 
designation  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
areas.  The  draft  EIS  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  for  review  and  comment  by  the 
public  early  in  1985.  Finally,  in  the 
grazing  management  program,  new 
policies  on  monitoring,  range 
improvement  and  cooperative 
management  with  ranchers  will  be 
implemented. 

BLM's  Division  of  Operations  will  be 


emphasizing  work  on  oil  and  gas  and 
geothermal  leases,  non-energy  realty 
projects  and  withdrawals.  One  objective 
is  to  eliminate  the  oil  and  gas  lease 
assignment  backlog  by  July  1.  The 
realty  objectives  include  casework 
processing  on  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  leases,  on  7,200  acres  of  land 
sales,  on  the  Washington  State 
indemnity  selections  and  on  land 
exchanges  with  the  State  of  Oregon  in 
the  Burns,  Vale  and  Prineville  Districts. 
In  1984  all  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  all  cases  filed  since  June  1,  1982, 
are  scheduled  to  be  entered  into  BLM's 
new  Automated  Lands  and  Minerals 
Records  System  (ALMRS). 


The  Division  of  Administration  will 
complete  an  ADP  and 
Telecommunications  Plan  and  program 
analysis,  including  a  micro-computer 
needs  assessment.  Another  objective  is 
completion  of  a  cost  review  of  BLM's 
road  maintenance  program  in  western 
Oregon  under  the  Administration's  A-76 
review  program.  The  next  step  of  a 
long-term  organizational  development 
program  for  the  State  and  District 
Offices  is  scheduled  to  be  implemented, 
and  recommendations  from  the 
Washington  Public  Lands  Program  and 
Policy  Study  will  be  implemented  in 
1984. 


BLM's  activities  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  during  fiscal  year  1984  will 
be  carried  out  with  a  budget  similar  in 
size  to  that  for  fiscal  year  1983,  but  with 
some  changes  in  distribution.  The  total 
budget  for  1984  is  $65,507,000,  down 
slightly  from  $65,794,000  for  1983.  The 
major  change  is  a  reduction  in  funds  for 
land  acquisition  since  the  1983  budget 
included  funds  to  acquire  Yaquina  Head 
on  the  Oregon  coast.  The  large  reduction 
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in  the  acquisition  category  was  nearly 
offset  by  increases  in  funding  for  the 
O&C  forest  resources  management 
program  and  for  other  land  and 
resource  management  programs.  The 
increase  in  the  O&C  budget  is  for 
implementation  of  new  timber  sale 
plans.  The  lands  and  resources  increases 
were  primarily  for  the  energy  minerals 
program,  for  automation  of  the  land  and 
minerals  record  system,  for  land  sales, 
and  to  the  soil,  water  and  air  program 
for  dam  safety,  water  rights  acquisition, 
and  for  equipment  and  base  level  data 
gathering  on  air  quality  and  acid  rain. 
This  report  will  go  on  to  brief 
descriptions  of  the  directions  BLM  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  expects  to  be 
going  in  1985  and  1986,  based  on  what 
we  know  now,  in  January  1984.  For 
detailed  information  about  policy  and 
program  direction  for  this  year,  refer  to 
the  second  part  of  the  report. 


A  Perspective  on  1985 

The  President's  proposed  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1985  (October  1984  through 
September  1985)  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  February  1,  1984.  BLM  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  not  have 
program-by-program  budget  allocations 
for  next  year  until  appropriation  bills 
have  been  passed  by  Congress,  signed  by 
the  President,  and  the  Bureau's 
Washington,  D.C.  Office  allocates 
appropriated  fun  Is  to  the  various  states 
and  programs.  A1  this  time  it  is  possible 
to  identify  Bureauwide  program 
highlights  which  indicate  general 
trends  for  the  coming  year.  Two 
qualifications  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  Congress  may  modify  these 
trends,  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  emphasis  a  program  has  received  in 
the  proposed  budget;  and  second,  the 


priority  for  any  given  program  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  as  its 
Bureauwide  program  emphasis.  For 
example,  forest  management  programs 
are  more  important  in  Oregon  than  in 
the  other  BLM  states,  while  other 
programs  such  as  coal  leasing  are 
relatively  less  important  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  than  in  some  of  the  other 
states. 


The  total  proposed  budget  for  BLM  for 
fiscal  year  1985  is  less  than  one  percent 
below  the  1984  funding  level.  Within 
this  overall  budget  reduction,  increases 
are  proposed  for  BLM's  programs  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing,  mining  law 
administration,  hazardous  waste 
management  and  withdrawal 
processing  and  review.  To  offset  these 
increases,  reductions  are  proposed  for 
realty  operations,  renewable  resource 
management,  planning,  data 
management  and  cadastral  survey. 
Some  of  the  specific  proposals  will  be 
discussed  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  If  this  pattern  of  increases 
and  decreases  prevails  in  the  budget 
which  is  ultimately  approved,  BLM  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  probably 
be  affected  more  by  the  decreases  in 
renewable  resources  programs  than  by 
the  increases  in  mineral  and  energy 
resource  programs.  This  is  simply 
because  the  latter  programs  are  smaller 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  than  in  most 
other  BLM  states. 


The  additional  funding  for  oil  and  gas 
leasing  activities  is  the  one  proposed 
increase  most  likely  to  have  impact  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Increased 
funding  is  being  requested  for  both  pre- 
lease  activities,  such  as  determination  of 
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Known  Geologic  Structures  (KGS), 
drainage  reviews,  and  economic 
analysis;  and  for  postlease  actions,  such 
as  processing  applications  for  permits  to 
drill  and  improved  inspection  and 
enforcement  efforts. 


The  proposed  decreases  in  BLM's  realty 
programs  and  in  several  renewable 
resource  programs  will  be  discussed  in 
this  and  following  paragraphs.  Proposed 
reductions  in  both  energy  and 
nonenergy  realty  programs  are  possible 
because  of  recovery  of  additional 
Federal  government  costs  of  rights-of- 
way  processing.  Additional  decreases  in 
the  nonenergy  realty  program  are 
proposed  as  a  result  of  reduced  land  sale 
efforts.  In  BLM's  third  realty  program, 
withdrawal  processing  and  review, 
increases  are  proposed  to  fund  a 
restructured  water  power  classification 
program. 

The  proposed  decreases  in  livestock 
grazing  management  result  from 
continuation  of  BLM's  efforts  to 
concentrate  on  grazing  allotments 
requiring  intensive  management  to 
improve  their  condition  and  to  monitor 
condition  and  trends.  Reductions  are 
proposed  in  funding  for  soil  and  water 
inventories,  while  maintaining  support 
for  the  level  of  activity  needed  to  meet 
energy  leasing  goals  and  the  grazing 
environmental  impact  statements 
schedule. 


The  proposed  decrease  in  the  wildlife 
habitat  management  program  reflects 
sharing  of  authority  and  the  seeking  of 
matching  funds  from  State  agencies  and 
private  groups  to  carry  out  habitat 
improvement  work.  Other  decreases  are 
related  to  a  proposed  lower  level  of 


terrestrial  and  wetland  habitat 
inventory  activity  reflecting  a  tapering 
off  of  the  workload  associated  with 
grazing  environmental  impact 
statements. 

In  recreation  and  cultural  resource 
management  programs,  proposed 
decreases  would  result  from  deferral  of 
lower  priority  cultural  resource  work, 
from  the  tapering  off  of  the  wilderness 
study  workload  which  is  peaking  in 
1984,  and  from  reductions  in  recreation 
resource  activity  planning  and  permit 
issuance.  The  funding  proposal  for 
recreation  is  aimed  at  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  level  of  management  on 
most  critical  recreation  management 
areas. 


Finally,  the  proposed  appropriation  for 
forest  management  on  the  Oregon  and 
California  Grant  Lands  in  western 
Oregon  is  also  down  slightly  from  1984 
to  1985.  The  proposed  reductions, 
primarily  in  transportation  construction 
and  timber  management,  are  offset 
somewhat  by  proposed  increases  in 
timber  development  and  reforestation 
and  renewable  resource  management 
for  other  forest  resources. 


At  this  stage  in  the  budget  development 
process,  recognizing  that  what  has  been 
discussed  here  is  a  proposal  to  Congress, 
yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  it  appears  that 
BLM  in  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  operate  in  1985  at 
about  the  same  level  of  activity 
established  in  1983  and  1984. 
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A  Brief  Look  at  1986 

BLM's  program  planning  process  for 
the  1986  fiscal  year  (October  1985 
through  September  1986)  began  just  as 
this  report  was  being  written,  in 
January  1984.  During  January  and 
February,  employees  in  the  state  and 
district  offices  prepare  program 
descriptions  in  response  to  general 
directives  from  BLM's  head  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  planning 
objectives  at  this  initial  stage  of  the 
process  are  to  describe  general  program 
needs,  to  discuss  any  major  changes  that 
are  anticipated,  and  to  identify 
emerging  issues  that  could  affect  BLM 
activities.  Although  funding 
implications  are  discussed  during  this 
phase  of  the  planning,  budget  forecasts 
are  not  developed.  Ultimately,  the 
information  from  the  various  BLM 
states  is  consolidated  and  reviewed  in 
Washington  and,  early  next  year,  it  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  BLM's 
portion  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  proposal  to  Congress.  This 
brief  look  ahead  to  1986  is  based  on 
BLM's  general  directives,  with  the 
recognition  that  some  things  will 
probably  change  over  the  next  2  years  in 
response  to  internal  policies,  external 
events  and  Congressional 
decision-making. 


Reasonable  fiscal  restraint  appropriate 
to  anticipated  levels  of  resource 
management  is  the  central  principle 
guiding  BLM's  program  development 
for  1986,  with  the  expectation  that 
budget  decreases  maybe  more  likely  to 
occur  than  budget  increases.  This 
expectation  is  consistent  with  a  budget 
reduction  trend  that  started  in  the  early 
1980s.  From  1981  to  1983  BLM  reduced 
its  work  force  in  Oregon  and 


Washington  by  approximately  10 
percent.  Compared  to  those  years,  the 
outlook  from  1984  to  1986  appears  to  be 
more  stable,  although  still  with  some 
downward  pressure  in  certain  areas  of 
lower  priority.  BLM  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  basing  long  range 
planning  on  the  possibility  of  slight 
decreases  in  the  work  force,  and  on 
developing  more  effective  and  efficient 
ways  of  accomplishing  resource 
management  work  and  satisfying  public 
service  demands. 


In  1986  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
BLM  is  scheduled  to  complete  the  final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
in  a  series  of  statements  written  to 
comply  with  a  1975  settlement  of  a  court 
suit  filed  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council.  In  that  settlement, 
BLM  agreed  to  prepare  regional  EISs 
on  its  livestock  grazing  program.  The 
1986  EIS  will  accompany  a  resource 
management  plan  for  lands 
administered  by  BLM  in  northeastern 
Oregon  and  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  12 
EISs  covering  that  program  in  Oregon 
and  Washington. 


An  important  new  trend  affecting  the 
range,  recreation,  wildlife  and  cultural 
resources  programs  will  continue  to  be 
emphasized  in  BLM's  planning  for  1986. 
The  trend  is  increasing  the  emphasis  on 
developing  ways  for  the  States,  local 
agencies  and  private  user  groups  to 
share  the  costs  for  improvements, 
maintenance  and  supervision 
responsibilities  in  those  four  resource 
management  programs  in  particular. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  of  cooperation 
between  BLM  and  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Washington  Department  of  Game  on 
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projects  concerned  with  wildlife  on 
public  lands.  The  new  trend  of  the  past 
several  years  is  to  expand  that  pattern 
of  cooperation  to  include  other  public 
land  resources  and  to  involve  other 
participants.  Arrangements  may  vary 
from  work  groups  assembled  for  single 
projects  to  formal  Cooperative 
Management  Agreements  lasting 
several  years. 

One  recent  example  of  the  great  breadth 
of  involvement  that  is  possible  in  a 
cooperative  project  took  place  at 
Reynolds  Pond  in  Oregon's  Prineville 
District.  There,  a  county  commission,  an 
irrigation  district,  13  private  businesses, 
10  individuals  and  the  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
cooperated  with  BLM  in  a  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  project.  In 
recreation  resource  management 
programs,  individuals,  groups  and  other 
agencies  have  participated  in  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  with  BLM,  ranging 
from  trail  construction  to  serving  as 
campground  hosts  to  maintaining  trails 
in  a  winter  sports  area.  In  planning  for 
1986,  BLM  will  increase  its  efforts  to 
identify  tasks  and  projects  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  user  groups,  individuals, 
businesses,  and  other  agencies. 


been  extended  under  the  President's  5- 
year  extension  policy.  During  the  years 
1984  through  1989,  harvests  from 
extended  timber  sales  will  generate  an 
additional  workload  to  that  needed  for 
BLM's  normal  timber  sale  program. 
The  timber  purchasers  holding 
extended  contracts  recently  submitted 
to  BLM  their  proposed  annual  harvest 
schedules  for  the  timber  in  the  extended 
sales.  BLM's  estimates  of  reforestation 
and  other  variable  costs  for  1986  will 
reflect  those  harvest  plans  as  well  as 
best  estimates  of  economic  conditions  in 
1986. 


A  final  note  about  BLM's  planning  for 
1986  is  to  mention  a  new  attempt  being 
made  to  base  some  proposals  on 
forecasts  of  economic  conditions.  In 
western  Oregon,  the  workload  for 
certain  activities,  such  as  reforestation 
and  road  maintenance,  can  be  highly 
dependent  on  timber  market  conditions. 
Another  variable  that  will  affect  BLM's 
workload  over  the  next  several  years  is 
the  amount  of  timber  harvested  from 
sales  covered  by  contracts  that  have 
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This  review  of  trends  affecting  resource 
use  in  Oregon  was  compiled  from  the 
reports  listed  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
There  are  three  subsections:  population 
change,  economic  change,  and  resource 
demand  and  supply.  The  portions  on 
population  and  economic  changes  in 
Oregon  are  based  primarily  on  "The 
Report  of  the  Oregon  2000  Commission," 
with  other  sources  referred  in  the 
narrative.  The  resource  demand  and 
supply  section  covers  outdoor  recreation, 
timber,  anadromous  fisheries,  grazing, 
and  energy  resources.  The  "Assessment 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Situation 
in  the  United  States"  (USFS  1980)  was 
the  major  source  for  generalized 
information  about  resource  demand. 

Population  Change 

From  1970  to  1980  the  population  of 
Oregon  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
the  country,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
growth  coming  from  migration  into  the 
State  (Oregon  1980,  page  7).  In  1980 
there  were  2.6  million  people  in  Oregon, 
87  percent  of  them  living  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Population  growth 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  accounted  for 
90  percent  of  the  state's  growth  from 
1960  to  1970.  However,  from  1970  to 


1980  that  area  accounted  for  only  66 
percent  of  the  state's  growth  (Oregon 
1980,  page  15). 

In  Oregon,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  a  shift  to  non-metropolitan 
growth,  away  from  growth  of 
established  metropolitan  areas  took 
place  in  the  1970s.  However,  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  state's  growth  since  1970 
has  occurred  in  and  adjacent  to 
incorporated  cities.  One  result  of  this 
pattern  for  Oregon  has  been  the 
emergence  of  three  new  metropolitan 
counties — Linn,  Benton  and  Jackson 
(Oregon  1980,  pages  15-16).  Even  if  the 
1970's  accelerated  rate  of  growth  in  non- 
metropolitan  and  non-Willamette  Valley 
areas  had  continued  or  if  it  begins 
again,  the  basic  pattern  of  population 
distribution  in  the  state  will  be 
essentially  unchanged. 

The  age  structure  of  Oregon's 
population,  as  well  as  size  and 
distribution,  is  also  changing.  With 
these  changes  BLM  can  expect  changes 
in  people's  needs,  their  perceptions  of 
resource  management  and  their 
expectations  about  the  use  of  public 
lands  and  resources.  Table  1  presents 
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Table  1  - 

Oregon  Population  by  Country  and  Percentage  Age 

62  and  Over 

1960 

1970 

1980 

62  and 

%  62  and 

62  and 

%  62  and 

62  and 

%  62  and 

County 

Total 

Over 

Over 

Total 

Over 

Over 

Total 

Over 

Over 

Baker 

17,295 

2.522 

14.6 

14,919 

2.605 

17.4 

16,134 

3,131 

19.4 

Benton 

39,165 

3,581 

9.1 

53,776 

4,630 

8.6 

68,211 

6,308 

9.2 

Clackamas 

113,038 

13.793 

12.2 

166,088 

18,661 

11.2 

241,919 

28,042 

11.6 

Clatsop 

27,380 

4,504 

6.4 

8,473 

5,040 

17.7 

32,489 

5,834 

8.0 

Columbia 

22,379 

3,138 

14.0 

28,790 

3,700 

12.9 

35,646 

4,897 

13.7 

Coos 

54,955 

5.152 

9.4 

56,515 

6,596 

11.7 

64,047 

9,625 

15.0 

Crook 

9,430 

901 

9.6 

9,985 

1,357 

13.6 

13,091 

2,053 

15.7 

Curry 

13.983 

1,165 

8.3 

13,006 

1,852 

14.2 

16,992 

3,634 

21.4 

Deschutes 

23.100 

2,961 

12.8 

30,442 

4,244 

13.9 

62,142 

7,934 

12.8 

Douglas 

68,458 

6,226 

9.1 

71,743 

8,346 

11.6 

93,748 

12,792 

13.6 

Gilliam 

3.069 

340 

11.1 

2,342 

320 

13.7 

2,057 

345 

16.8 

Grant 

7.726 

869 

11.2 

6,996 

963 

13.8 

8,210 

1,252 

15.2 

Harney 

6,744 

675 

10.0 

7,215 

847 

11.7 

8,314 

1,025 

12.3 

Hood  River 

13,395 

1,780 

13.3 

13,187 

1.927 

14.6 

15,835 

2,449 

15.5 

Jackson 

73.962 

10,096 

13.8 

94,533 

13,955 

14.8 

132,456 

20,556 

15.5 

Jefferson 

7.130 

473 

6.6 

8,548 

742 

8.7 

11,599 

1.406 

12.1 

Josephine 

29,917 

4,545 

15.2 

35,746 

6,824 

19.1 

58,855 

10,990 

18.7 

Klamath 

47,475 

4,255 

9.0 

50,021 

5,384 

10.8 

59,117 

7,826 

13.2 

Lake 

7.158 

733 

10.2 

6,343 

814 

12.8 

7,532 

1,066 

14.2 

Lane 

162.890 

16,173 

9.9 

213,358 

22,344 

10.5 

275,226 

32,786 

11.9 

Lincoln 

24,635 

3,798 

15.4 

25,755 

5,173 

20.1 

35,264 

7,410 

21.0 

Linn 

58,867 

6,731 

11.4 

71,914 

8,584 

11.9 

89,495 

12,471 

13.9 

Malheur 

22,764 

2,631 

11.6 

23,169 

3,054 

13.2 

26.896 

4,112 

15.3 

Marion 

120.888 

17,567 

14.5 

151,309 

22,767 

15.0 

204,692 

30,932 

15.1 

Morrow 

4,871 

628 

12.9 

4.465 

699 

15.7 

7,519 

875 

11.6 

Multnomah 

522,813 

79.441 

15.2 

556,667 

85,892 

15.4 

562,640 

90,735 

16.1 

Polk 

26.523 

3,530 

13.3 

35,349 

5,025 

14.2 

45,203 

6,912 

15.3 

Sherman 

2,446 

290 

11.9 

2,139 

298 

13.9 

2,172 

363 

16.7 

Tillamook 

18,955 

2.347 

12.4 

17,930 

2,970 

16.6 

21,164 

4,195 

19.8 

Umatilla 

44,352 

5.801 

13.1 

44,923 

6,411 

14.3 

58,861 

8,210 

13.9 

Union 

18.180 

2,703 

14.9 

18,377 

2,832 

14.6 

23,921 

3,482 

14.6 

Wallowa 

7.102 

915 

12.9 

6,247 

1,044 

16.7 

7,273 

1,308 

18.0 

Wasco 

20,205 

2,527 

12.5 

20,133 

2,892 

14.4 

21,732 

3,676 

16.9 

Washington 

92,237 

10,309 

11.2 

157,920 

15,285 

9.7 

245,808 

25,244 

10.3 

Wheeler 

2.722 

255 

9.4 

1,849 

254 

13.7 

1,513 

327 

21.6 

Yamhill 

32,478 

5,227 

16.1 

40,213 

6,433 

16.0 

55,332 

8,374 

15.1 

STATE  TOTAL 

1,768,687 

228,582 

12.9% 

2,091,385 

280,764 

13.4% 

2,633,105 

372,577 

14.1% 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1971  and  1982 
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Oregon's  population,  by  county,  in  1960, 
1970  and  1980,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  population  age  62  and  over.  Table  2 
shows  the  eight  counties  in  Oregon  with 
over  20  percent  of  their  acreage 
administered  by  BLM.  As  can  be  seen  in 
the  tables,  the  population  of  older  people 
is  increasing  statewide  and  in  virtually 
every  county.  Among  the  counties  with  a 
large  amount  of  BLM  lands,  Josephine 
has  the  sixth  highest  percentage  of  older 
people  and  in  Crook  County  the  number 
of  older  people  has  increased  during  the 
past  20  years  at  a  rate  that  has  moved 
the  county  from  29th  to  13th  place  in 
percentage  of  population  age  62  and 
over. 


Low,  medium  and  high  range  forecasts 
of  Oregon's  population  were  generated 
in  1975  (Center  for  Population  Research 
and  Census,  1976)  for  5-year  intervals 


from  1980  to  2000.  Those  forecasts  were: 


Low 

Medium 

High 

1980 

2,496,982 

2,517,372 

2,543,523 

1985 

2,679,602 

2,738,583 

2,822,586 

1990 

2,835,968 

2,951,277 

3,126,367 

1995 

2,952,900 

3,141,900 

3,442,300 

2000 

3,019,900 

3,301,100 

3,761,800 

The  actual  population  in  1980  was 
2,633,105,  exceeding  the  high  range 
projection  by  3.5  percent.  Though  the 
projections  were  exceeded  only  5  years 
after  they  were  made,  they  are 
presented  here  because  the  long-term 
trends  may  well  be  useful.  The  1980 
population  count  caught  Oregon  at  the 
height  of  a  boom  in  forest  products 
industries,  in  housing  and  in  population 
growth.  Economic  conditions  have 
changed  drastically  since  then,  and  in 
1981  the  population  of  Oregon  was 
2,660,435,  an  increase  of  only  one 
percent  over  1980.  That  was  very  close 


Table  2  - 

Percentage  of  Population  Age  62  and  Over  in  the  Eight  Counties 

with  20% 

or  more 

BLM  Acres. 

Percentage  of  Population  Age  62  and  Over 

County 

Percent  BLM 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Malheur 

72.1 

11.6  (21)* 

13.2  (24) 

15.3  (17) 

Harney 

63.1 

10.0  (27) 

11.7  (29) 

12.3  (30) 

Lake 

49.0 

10.2  (26) 

12.8  (26) 

14.2  (23) 

Josephine 

30.0 

15.2  (5) 

19.1  (2) 

18.7  (6) 

Crook 

26.8 

9.6  (29) 

13.6  (23) 

15.7  (13) 

Deschutes 

26.8 

12.8  (16) 

13.9  (19) 

12.8  (29) 

Jackson 

23.9 

13.8  (10) 

14.8  (11) 

14.2  (15) 

Douglas 

20.2 

9.1  (33) 

11.6(30) 

13.6  (27) 

*  Numbers  in  parentneses  are  the 

counties'  rank  according  to  percentage  of  population  age 

62  and  over.  For 

example, 

in  1960, 

20  counties  had  a  higher  percentage  age  62  and  over  than  Malheur  County. 

Source:  Oregon 

1980,  page  38;  I 

JS  Department  of  the  Interior, 

page  1 1  and  Table  1  of  this 

report. 
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to  the  national  growth  rate,  and  if  it 
continued,  Oregon's  population  would  be 
between  the  medium  and  high  range 
projections  by  1990.  However,  in  1982 
and  1983  the  population  of  Oregon 
actually  declined  slightly.  The  decline  is 
not  expected  to  continue,  and  even 
modest  increases  in  1984  and  1985 
would  bring  the  population  within  the 
range  of  the  forecasts  above.  From 
BLM's  perspective  as  a  resource 
managing  agency,  the  significant 
population-related  issue  today  continues 
to  be  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 


forage  produced  on  BLM  lands 
represents  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
forage  produced  in  the  counties  east  of 
the  Cascades  and  about  29  percent  of  the 
amount  produced  on  dryland  range  in 
the  same  area  (U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  1979  and  Oregon  State 
University  1979).  The  recreation  visits 
on  BLM  managed  lands  represent  only 
about  two  percent  of  the  statewide  total 
of  recreation  activity  occasions  (Oregon 
Department  of  Transportation  1978). 
These  visits  occur  on  the  slightly  more 
than  25  percent  of  Oregon's  land  area 
that  BLM  manages. 


Economic  Change 

Oregon's  natural  resources  are  the 
primary  basis  of  economic  activity  in 
the  state.  The  land,  forests,  forage, 
wildlife,  and  water  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  State's  three  major 
industries:  lumber  and  wood  products, 
agriculture/food  processing,  and 
tourism  and  recreation.  Resources 
managed  by  BLM  are  inextricably 
involved  with  each  of  these  industries, 
managing  about  2,200,000  acres  of 
commercial  forest  lands,  allocating 
nearly  one  million  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs)  of  livestock  forage,  and 
providing  the  resources  for  nearly  eight 
million  recreation  visits  per  year  (U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  1981). 


The  commercial  forest  lands  managed 
by  BLM  constitute  about  12  percent  of 
the  state  total,  but  are  mostly  located  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  where  they 
constitute  nearly  16  percent  of  the 
commercial  forest  lands  in  western 
Oregon  (Beuter  1976).  BLM's  western 
Oregon  forest  lands  produced  about  15 
percent  of  the  timber  harvested  in 
western  Oregon  in  1981.  The  livestock 


Until  recently  supplanted  by 
agriculture  and  food  processing,  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  industry  was 
the  major  employer  and  generator  of 
gross  sales  in  the  state.  According  to 
some  analysts,  the  timber  industry  still 
has  a  more  significant  total  impact 
(direct  and  indirect)  on  the  state's 
economy  (Oregon  Business  1982). 
Recreation  and  tourism  ranks  as  a  close 
third  and  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  of 
these  three  economic  sectors. 


Like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Oregon  is  on 
its  way  toward  developing  a  post- 
industrial  economy— relatively  fewer 
jobs  based  on  agriculture,  timber  and 
manufacturing  and  more  in  white  collar- 
occupations,  trade  and  services.  In  fact, 
today  there  are  more  Oregonians 
employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
than  in  all  manufacturing.  The  same 
upward  trend  is  occurring  in  services. 
This  change  is  closely  related  to  a 
number  of  other  changes:  population 
growth;  the  location  of  growth;  the  type 
and  scale  of  development  (including 
increasing  automation  in 
manufacturing  industries);  and  the  fact 
that  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of 
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residents  have  consciously  chosen  to 
move  here  rather  than  live  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  The  following 
diagram  illustrates  the  relationships  of 


forest  products  and  electronics  industry 
employment  to  total  employment  in 
western  Oregon. 


Figure  1  Employment  Trends  In  Western  Oregon  Counties 
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In  a  national  context,  Oregon  per  capita 
income  is  projected  to  decline  from  3 
percent  above  the  national  average  in 
1978  to  the  national  average  by  1990. 
Eastern  Oregon  continues  to  lag  behind 
the  rest  of  the  state  in  per  capita 
income.  While  a  few  eastern  counties  do 
not  fit  the  mold  (Sherman  and  Morrow 
Counties  ranked  one  and  two  in  per 
capita  income  in  1975),  five  of  the  six 
lowest  ranking  counties  in  per  capita 
income  were  east  of  the  Cascades.  A 
view  is  frequently  expressed  that  the 
State  should  encourage  economic 
growth  and  development  in  the  eastern 
counties  in  order  to  close  the  east-west 
gap. 


One  of  the  fundamental  implications  of 
employment  changes  and  population 
growth  is  that  BLM  will  have  to  deal 
with  increasing  social  conflicts  over 
resource  allocations,  as  people  articulate 
competing  and  conflicting  demands  for 
increasingly  scarce  resources.  This 
phenomenon  can  already  be  seen  with 
such  issues  as  wilderness  area 
designations  in  eastern  Oregon  and  old 
growth  retention  and  herbicide  use  in 
western  Oregon.  BLM's  decisions  are,  in 
effect,  decisions  about  the  distribution 
and  increasingly  the  re-distribution  of 
public  land  resources.  Therefore,  in 
making  those  land  use  allocations  and 
resource  use  decisions,  BLM  decides,  in 
effect,  who  will  get  more  and  who  will 
get  less. 


A  case  in  point  is  the  conflict  between 
growth  and  agriculture  and  forestry, 
the  two  historical  mainstays  of  Oregon's 
economy.  Continued  urbanization  and 
population  growth  have  impacts  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  land  developed  for 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes.  Aside  from  the  often  noted 


effect  of  driving  up  nearby  land  values, 
there  are  other  less  quantifiable  effects 
of  growth  and  development. 
Agricultural  and  timber  producers 
often  find  their  political  voice  diluted  in 
public  forums  as  an  area  becomes  more 
urban.  Pressures  to  restrict  burning  for 
slash  disposal  and  site  preparation  and 
to  limit  the  use  of  chemical  herbicides 
increase  with  the  increasing 
development  of  rural  homesites.  BLM 
has  to  deal  with  a  special  problem  of 
this  sort  in  western  Oregon  where  there 
is  a  checkerboard  land  ownership 
pattern.  The  BLM-managed  lands  are 
often  surrounded  by  privately  owned 
lands;  and  as  homesite  development  on 
the  private  land  increases,  the  potential 
for  conflict  between  BLM  and  land 
owners  who  do  not  want  timber  cutting 
and/or  intensive  management  practices 
on  the  adjacent  BLM  lands  also 
increases. 


These  conflicting  forces  can  also  build  in 
places  where  the  State's  growing  urban 
population  spends  leisure  time— the 
scenic  and  recreational  areas.  Conflicts 
may  arise  from  either  physically 
sharing  the  same  area  (e.g.,  second 
home  development  in  a  forested  area)  or 
psychological  sharing  (e.g.,  the  desire 
for  protection  of  wilderness  areas  that 
have  other  non-compatible  uses).  These 
differences  in  perspective  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  half  the 
land  in  Oregon  is  managed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  result,  there 
are  many  who  do  not  live  in  Oregon  who 
exercise  their  public  right  to  influence 
the  use  of  the  land,  forests  and  water  in 
the  State. 
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Resource  Demand  and 
Supply 

Opportunities  for  increasing  supply  of 
resource  uses  on  public  lands  are 
basically  limited  by  biological  capacity 
and  economic  feasibility.  In  specific 
areas,  however,  there  are  opportunities 
to  increase  production  of  livestock 
forage  or  forest  products,  and  to 
improve  water  supply  and  quality,  and 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat.  Mineral 
production  on  public  lands  may  be 
increased  depending  on  exploration 
results  and  market  conditions.  Making 
public  lands  available  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  community  expansion  and 
agricultural  development  may  be  other 
ways  of  increasing  the  use  of  public  land 
resources.  Additional  sites  could  be 
developed  for  outdoor  recreational 
activities  and  access  to  public  lands 
could  also  be  improved  for  dispersed 
recreation  users. 

One  of  the  fundamental  implications  of 
population  increases  and  related  shifts 
to  white  collar  and  service  occupations 
and  to  employment  in  new 
manufacturing  enterprises  is  the  need  to 
recognize  potential  conflicts  and  to 
reconcile  the  patterns  and  requirements 
of  new  growth  with  the  needs  of  the  two 
historic  mainstays  of  the  regional 
economy:  agriculture  and  timber 
production. 

Timber  Resources 

Harvesting  and  processing  of  timber 
resources  in  western  Oregon  have 
historically  been  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuations.  The  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  boom-bust  cycle  are 
complex  and  include  national  and 
international  factors  unrelated  to  forest 


products  industries,  as  well  as  local  and 
regional  supply  and  demand  factors.  As 
one  group  of  analysts  put  it  Clearly,  a 
vigorous  rebound  of  the  Oregon  economy 
awaits  recovery  of  the  housing  industry. 
It  is  also  clear  that  Oregon  has  little 
clout  in  reducing  mortgage  rates 
(Economic  Recovery  Council  1982,  page 
50). 


The  data  in  Table  3,  from  1960  to  1982, 
show  the  total  harvest  volumes  from 
western  Oregon,  harvest  volumes  from 
BLM-administered  lands  and  the  BLM 
percentage  of  the  western  Oregon  total. 


Table  3  - 

Timber  Harvest  Trends 

in  Western  Oregon 

Year 

Harvest  Volume  (MBF) 

Percent 
BLM 

All  Ownerships 

BLM 

1960 

6,929,327 

814,304 

11.8 

1961 

6,020.680 

863,908 

14.3 

1962 

7,031,690 

1,084,495 

15.4 

1963 

7.120,629 

1,344,172 

18.9 

1964 

7,692,580 

1,614,900 

21.0 

1965 

7,530,272 

1,227,995 

16.3 

1966 

7,118,824 

1,200,955 

16.9 

1967 

6,616,616 

1 ,064,993 

16.1 

1968 

7.800,453 

1.430.983 

18.3 

1969 

7,092,869 

1.179.693 

16.6 

1970 

6,196,890 

1,013,675 

16.4 

1971 

6,911,252 

1,304.362 

18.9 

1972 

7,480,942 

1.385,358 

18.5 

1973 

7,417,048 

1,454,916 

19.6 

1974 

6,189,846 

999,822 

16.2 

1975 

5,367,162 

609,454 

11.4 

1976 

6.179,472 

1.052.513 

17.0 

1977 

5.712,121 

981,535 

17.2 

1978 

6,170.110 

812,808 

13.2 

1979 

6,112.901 

923.242 

15.1 

1980 

5,104,587 

781.453 

15.3 

1981 

4,307,861 

662,418 

15.4 

1982 

4,285,741 

299,863 

7.0 

Sources: 

-  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 

Exper 

iment  Station,  for  the  years  1960 

through  1976. 

Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestry,  for  the 

years 

1977  through  1982. 
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Figure  2  shows  the  fluctuating  level  of 
the  total  harvest,  and  the  level  of 
employment  in  primary  processing  of 
wood  products.  As  can  be  seen  in  the 
figure,  the  current  decline  in  timber 
harvest  is  more  severe  than  any 
experienced  in  more  than  20  years. 


Since  this  decline  is  unprecedented  in 
recent  history,  there  are  no  credible 
predictions  of  the  timing  of  a  sustained 
recovery.  In  any  case,  one  observation 
has  become  commonplace:  that  the 
region's  timber  industry  will  not  regain 
the  production  levels  it  reached  in  the 


Figure  2 

Timber  Harvest  Trends  for  Western  Oregon  -  All  Ownerships 
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1960s  and  early  1970s.  Figure  2  also 
shows  a  long-term  downward  trend 
since  1973.  Since  then,  the  short-term 
recovery  levels  in  1976  and  1978  were 
even  lower  than  the  previous  low  levels 
in  1967  and  1970,  and  barely  above  the 
1961  low. 

The  following  discussion  reflects  the 
timber  harvest  outlook,  assuming  a 
stable  national  demand  for  housing  and 
biologically-determined  timber  supply- 
influenced  only  by  the  inventory  of  old- 
growth,  the  age  structure  and  condition 
of  reforested  tracts  and  the  amount  of 
non-stocked  commercial  timber  land. 


Forest  Service  projections  for  Oregon 
and  Washington  west  of  the  Cascades 
indicate  an  increase  in  softwood  harvest 
from  2.22  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976  to  2.4 
billion  cubic  feet  in  1990  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  1980).  These 
projections  are  based  on  the  volume  that 
would  be  purchased  at  market  clearing 
prices;  that  is,  the  price  at  which  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale  equals  the 
quantity  buyers  are  willing  to  purchase. 
This  additional  projected  harvest  would 
result  primarily  from  increases  in 
harvest  from  National  Forests. 
Meanwhile,  continued  harvests  at  the 
present  level  will  largely  complete  the 
removal  of  large  older  timber  located  on 
industry  lands  in  western  Oregon  and 
Washington. 


Available  mill  capacity  in  excess  of 
sustained  available  stumpage  is 
expected  to  force  some  wood  products 
processors  to  shift  operations  to  other 
regions  of  the  country  causing  quantity 
of  stumpage  demanded  to  slip,  and 
prices  adjusted  for  inflation  to  fall 
during  the  1990-2000  period,  as 


indicated  in  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1980)  projections.  Other 
factors  in  the  reduction  in  demand  are  a 
projected  slowdown  in  household 
formation  and  a  trend  toward  smaller 
housing  units  during  the  decade  of  the 
1990's.  Over  this  period,  softwood 
consumption  in  western  Washington 
and  Oregon  is  expected  to  fall  from  2.4 
billion  cubic  feet  to  2.2  billion  cubic  feet 
per  year  as  real  price  declines  average 
1.7  percent  per  year  during  the  1990- 
2000  period  (U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  1980). 

Another  study  (Beuter  et  al.  1976)  is 
based  on  a  biological  projection  model 
which  does  not  consider  the  effects  of 
demand  and  prices.  It  concludes  that 
with  current  management  practices, 
there  will  be  a  7  percent  decline  in 
timber  harvest  in  western  Oregon  for 
the  1985-1995  decade  compared  to  levels 
of  harvest  in  the  study's  1968-1973  base 
period.  For  the  1995-2005  decade  the 
decline  is  21  percent. 

A  slightly  more  optimistic  forecast  was 
recently  generated  by  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Forestry.  Projected 
annual  harvests  (in  cubic  feet)  for 
western  Oregon  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4  -  Projected  Annual 
Harvests  for  Western  Oregon 


ear 


1980 
1990 
2000 


All  Ownerships 

1,477.10  MMCF 

1,504.55 

1,514.33 


BLM 

230.96  MMCF 

228.97 

233.45 


Percent  BLM 


15.6 

15.2 
15.4 


ource:  Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestery  (1980,  page  109). 
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The  same  report  extends  its  forecasts 
several  more  decades  into  the  future. 
One  important  aspect  of  these  forecasts 
is  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  harvest 
projected  from  BLM  lands  stays  very 
close  to  proportion  of  total  commercial 
timber  lands  managed  by  BLM. 

Hidden  in  the  Forest  Service  estimates 
of  consumption  measured  by  cubic  feet 
are  dramatic  shifts  in  roundwood 
consumption.  The  traditional  source  of 
raw  material  for  pulp  and  particleboard 
processors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  the  residuals  from  the  milling  and 
planing  of  lumber  and  the  production  of 
veneer.  The  projections  show  that  the 
volumes  of  lumber  and  plywood 
production  will  decline  significantly 
over  the  1976-2000  period.  As 
production  levels  dwindle,  so  do  the 
volumes  of  residuals  available  to  pulp 
and  particleboard  processors  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1980). 

Faced  with  sharp  increases  in  demand 
for  end  products,  pulp  and  particle 
board  processors  will  be  forced  to 
increase  direct  purchases  of  logs  to 
supplement  supplies  of  residuals.  Their 
share  of  roundwood  consumption  is 
expected  to  increase  from  5.7  percent  in 
1976  to  31.6  percent  in  2000.  The 
implication  is  that  while  the  total  cubic 
foot  volume  of  roundwood  consumed 
during  the  1976-2000  period  will  not  be 
changing  notably,  the  board  foot 
volumes  consumed  by  lumber  and 
veneer  operators  will  be  declining  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1980). 

In  summary,  the  long-term  trend  in 
lumber  and  veneer  production  is  likely 
to  be  downward  over  the  next  two 
decades.  Consistent  with  this  decline  in 


production  and  increases  in  automation 
will  be  reductions  in  employment, 
personal  earnings  and  population 
dependent  on  lumber  and  plywood 
processing.  Other  factors  may  temper 
the  decline;  for  example,  the  logging  of 
increasing  amounts  of  smaller  timber 
and  increased  intensive  management. 

The  Forest  Service  projects  that  at  base 
level  price  trends,  the  1990  demand  for 
timber  in  the  ponderosa  pine  subregion 
will  exceed  supply  by  20  percent,  and 
relative  price  increases  of  7.2  percent 
per  year  will  result  in  market  supply 
increasing  by  6  percent  over  that 
expected  at  base  level  price  trends.  The 
result  is  that  total  market  supply  in  the 
ponderosa  pine  subregion  is  expected  to 
be  the  same  as  in  1976. 


Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources 

According  to  survey  data  collected  in 
1975,  54  percent  of  Oregonians  camp,  47 
percent  fish,  and  35  percent  hike.  If 
those  percentages  remain  the  same  to 
the  year  2000  there  could  be  as  many  as 
486,000  new  campers,  423,000  new 
anglers  and  315,000  new  hikers  living  in 
the  State  (Oregon  1980,  page  10). 


Another  perspective  on  demand  for 
recreation  resources  can  be  gained  from 
use  data.  In  Oregon,  park  use  has  been 
increasing  faster  than  the  population. 
From  1962  to  1977  park  use  increased  6 
percent  per  year,  while  population  was 
increasing  by  2  percent  or  less  (Oregon 
1980,  page  38). 
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The  Oregon  2000  Commission  discussed 
the  recreation  resource  supply  situation 
in  the  following  terms: 


Over  half  of  Oregon's  total 
land  area,  or  nearly  32 
million  acres,  is  under  federal 
control.  Most  of  this  is  in 
rangeland  and  forests,  and  a 
large  part  is  open  to  the  public 
for  recreational  purposes. 
According  to  the  State  Parks 
Branch,  about  60  percent  of  the 
recreational  and  preservation 
land  in  the  state  is  federal 
land. 


However,  it  is  the  state  that 
provides  the  largest  portion  of 
recreational  land  that  is 
developed  and  open  for  general 
purpose  public  use.  Apart 
from  some  acreage  in  or  near 
urban  centers  to  serve  that 
growing  population,  the  Parks 
Branch  does  not  foresee 
acquisition  of  much  more 
recreational  land  in  the  next 
20  years.  Oregon  ranks  second 
in  the  nation  in  the  number  of 
state  parks,  but  only  19th  in 
the  total  acreage,  resulting 
from  a  large  number  of  small- 
area  parks  like  highway 
waysides.  The  fact  that  it  is 
sixth  in  state  park  attendance 
reflects  the  greater-than- 
average  intensity  of  use  this 
park  land  received  (and  to  an 
extent  the  vastness  of  federal 
holdings  which  are  also 
available  for  recreational  use 
but  frequently  much  less 
accessible)(Oregon  1980,  page 
38). 


One  implication  of  this  demand  and 
supply  situation  is  that  management  of 
recreation  resources  will  probably  have 
to  increase,  with  such  programs  as 
permits  to  control  numbers  of  users  of 
certain  areas,  user  fees  to  help  offset 
management  and  maintenance  costs, 
control  of  access  and  redistribution  of 
use.  Another  implication  is  that  there 
needs  to  be  increased  emphasis  on 
development  of  new  outdoor  recreation 
resources — to  increase  the  supply,  to 
relieve  pressure  on  existing  areas,  and 
to  prevent  unmanaged,  destructive 
growth  that  would  require  costly 
rehabilitation.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
BLM  administers  over  25  percent  of  the 
land  area  in  Oregon  (including  many 
spectacular  natural  resources)  and  those 
lands  have  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
recreation  use;  therefore,  BLM- 
administered  lands  have  potential  for 
additional  recreational  use. 


The  reports  by  two  recent  statewide 
commissions  reinforce  these 
observations.  In  May  1982  Governor 
Atiyeh's  Economic  Recovery  Council 
noted  that.  While  tourism  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  number  3  industry  in 
Oregon  behind  agriculture  and  timber, 
should  the  current  trends  of  growth  in 
these  industries  be  maintained,  tourism 
could  be  the  number  1  industry  in  out- 
state  by  the  year  2000  or  before. 
(Economic  Recovery  Council  1982,  page 
15). 


The  Oregon  2000  Commission  concluded 
its  section  on  recreation  with  the 
observation  that  Recreation  is  a  major 
natural  resource  of  this  state,  and  should 
be  managed  no  less  than  forests  or 
agricultural  land.  (Oregon  1980,  page 
39).  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Governor's 
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Economic  Recovery  Council 
recommended  That  consideration  be 
given  to  placing  tourism  at  a  higher 
status  level  than  it  currently  holds 
(Economic  Recovery  Council  1982,  page 
15).  Steps  in  these  directions  were  made 
in  1983  when  the  Tourism  Division  was 
moved  into  the  State  Economic 
Development  Department  and  a  new 
Oregon  Tourism  Commission  was 
appointed. 


stocks  of  fish  and  their  habitats  may  be 
expected  in  the  1980s  in  response  to  the 
recent  development  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Production  and 
Management  of  Oregon's  Anadromous 
Salmon  and  Trout  (Oregon  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  1982)  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  (Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council,  November 
1982). 


In  summary:  1)  increasing  demand  for 
access  to  and  use  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  can  be  expected  to  exceed 
population  growth  through  the  end  of 
the  decade;  2)  state  agencies  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  an  increasing 
supply  of  recreation  resources  on  state 
lands;  3)  public  lands  managed  by  BLM 
offer  opportunities  for  expanding  the 
supply  of  resources  for  both  developed 
and  dispersed  recreational  activities;  4) 
increasingly  careful  management  of 
recreation  resources  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  destructive  use  and  to  maintain 
the  high  quality  of  the  entire  spectrum 
of  Oregon's  recreation  resources — from 
fish  and  game  to  off- road  vehicle  areas 
to  wilderness  areas;  and  5)  outdoor 
recreation  can  be  expected  to  become  an 
increasingly  higher  priority  in 
programs  for  economic  diversification 
and  economic  development  in  Oregon. 

Anadromous  Fishery 
Resources 

Maintenance  and/or  expansion  of  wild 
anadromous  fish  stocks  is  the  most 
significant  fisheries  issue  relating  to 
public  lands.  There  is  an  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  strong  populations  of 
native  anadromous  fish.  Greater 
emphasis  on  the  management  of  wild 


Sport  and  commercial  fishing  demands 
increased  significantly  during  the 
1970's,  and  demand  will  continue  to 
exceed  supply  during  the  1980s.  Many 
anadromous  fih  runs  which  are 
important  to  the  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  industries  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  declined  significantly 
over  the  past  15  years. 


As  a  result  of  hydroelectric  and  other 
water  resource  development  projects 
over  the  past  50  years,  many  streams  in 
the  State  are  no  longer  accessible  to 
salmon  and  steelhead  for  natural 
production.  Much  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  chinook  and  steelhead  habitat  has 
been  lost  through  the  construction  of 
dams  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
eastern  Oregon  (Malheur,  Baker, 
Jefferson  and  Crook  Counties).  Southern 
Oregon  habitat  in  Klamath  County  is 
also  inaccessible  to  anadromous  fish  due 
to  dams  on  the  Klamath  River.  In  other 
areas  of  the  state,  chinook,  coho,  and 
steelhead  runs  have  declined  because  of 
adverse  changes  in  habitat  conditions. 
Restoration  of  wild  coho  in  coastal  rivers 
will  be  emphasized  in  the  1980s. 

The  technical  and  political  complexity 
of  management  sometimes  tends  to 
obscure  the  basic  issues.  There  are 
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increasingly  contentious  groups  of 
fishermen  competing  for  fewer  fish;  and 
fishery  management  agencies  are  facing 
the  complex  problem  of  preventing 
some  remnant  wild  fish  stocks  from 
being  over-exploited  by  fisheries  which 
now  operate  largely  on  public  hatchery 
stocks  built  up  over  the  years.  Increased 
releases  from  private  aquaculture 
operations  will  further  complicate 
management.  The  net  result  is  a  loss  of 
genetic  variability  and  much  greater 
costs  of  substituting  hatchery  stock  for 
wild  production. 

Projections  of  the  1990  commercial 
catch  are  derived  from  estimates  for  the 
entire  United  States  commercial  Pacific 
salmon  catch  contained  in  a  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  study.  This 
study  projected  a  maximum  sustained 
yield  of  commercially  caught  Pacific 
salmon  from  all  areas  at  247  million 
pounds  annually  by  1985.  This  is 
approximately  11  million  pounds  (5 
percent)  above  the  3-year  average 
between  1974  and  1976,  with  much  of 
the  increment  apparently  attributable 
to  increased  landings  of  hatchery-raised 
salmon.  Although  these  projections 
carry  only  through  1990,  salmon 
landings  are  assumed  to  hold  constant 
through  1990's  decade  at  the  247  million 
pound  level. 


resource  management  programs  affect 
habitats,  and  therefore  ultimately  affect 
the  condition  of  the  commercial  and 
sport  fishing  industries. 


Energy  Resources 

Based  on  forecasts  of  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Energy,  energy 
consumption  in  Oregon  is  predicted  to 
increase  through  the  year  2000  at  slower 
growth  rates  than  in  the  past.  Total 
energy  consumption  is  projected  to  grow 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.2  percent 
from  1982  to  2002  as  compared  to  the 
2.9  percent  average  yearly  rate 
prevailing  from  1967  to  1977  (Oregon 
Department  of  Energy  1980;  The 
Oregonian  1982).  Per  capita  energy 
consumption  in  the  State  is  expected  to 
increase  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  0.4 
percent  in  contrast  to  the  1.1  percent 
annual  growth  from  1967  to  1977.  The 
projected  slowdown  in  overall 
consumption  is  due  mainly  to  the 
expected  growth  in  real  energy  prices 
(i.e.,  over  and  above  inflation),  the 
predicted  decline  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth  and  real  income,  and 
the  legislated  mandate  on  automobile 
efficiency  and  conservation  measures  in 
residences.  The  demand  for  electricity, 
natural  gas,  and  petroleum  is  predicted 
to  decline  from  historical  trends  of 
increased  usage. 


Management  of  public  lands  influences 
anadromous  fish  primarily  through 
maintaining  or  modifying  water  quality 
and  the  characteristics  of  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat.  Wild  fish  runs  are  the 
major  concern  to  public  land  managers 
since  salmon  and  steelhead  are 
dependent  on  fresh  water  streams  which 
pass  through  or  originate  from  BLM- 
administered  lands.  Bureau  land  and 


National  demand  is  such  that 
exploitation  of  energy  resources  is 
proceeding  into  lands  where  high  costs 
of  development  and  low  probabilities  of 
discovery  prohibited  such  exploration 
and  development  in  past  decades. 
Demand  for  economic  development  of 
energy  resources  is  strong.  The  effective 
energy  mineral  supply  from  public 
lands,  however,  will  only  be  known  if 
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and  when  oil  and  gas,  geothermal  and 
coal  leases  are  developed.  Renewable 
energy  resources  from  the  public  lands, 
such  as  biomass,  wind,  solar  and  small 
hydroelectric  sources  will  come  into 
play  as  technology  is  developed  and 
production  costs  become  competitive 
with  present  sources  (Alternate  Energy 
Development  Commission  1980). 


Grazing  Resources 

Demand  for  all  livestock  grazing 
resources  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is 
expected  to  increase  by  22  percent  from 
1976  to  1990.  The  medium  projection  of 
national  demand  for  grazing  from 
rangeland  shows  a  27  percent  increase 
from  1976  to  1990.  Total  grazing  use 
showed  a  downward  trend  from  1965 
through  1978  because  a  decrease  in 
grazing  by  sheep,  dairy  cows,  and 
horses  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
beef  cattle  grazing  during  that  period. 
However,  the  trends  in  demands  for 
grazing  by  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  expected  to  stabilize  by  1985. 
As  a  result,  the  downward  trend  in 
demand  for  total  range  grazing  is 
expected  to  bottom  out  during  the  1980s. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  little  room  to 
increase  the  substitution  of  grains  for 
grazed  forage  in  beef  production.  In 
fact,  the  desire  for  less  fat  in  beef  may 
result  in  less  grain  used  in  beef 
production,  resulting  in  further 
increases  in  demand  for  grazing. 


Many  public  and  private  grazing  lands 
are  now  producing  less  than  their 
potential  because  of  poor  management 
practices  in  the  past  and  inadequate 
investments.  Additional  quantities  of 
livestock  forage  could  be  developed 
through  implementation  of  more 
intensive  management  and  development 


efforts.  As  the  demand  for  forage 
increases,  it  is  expected  that  an 
increasing  number  of  management  and 
development  efforts  will  become  cost 
effective  and  will  help  meet  the  demand. 
Short-term  gains  in  useable  range 
forage  supplies  may  be  expected  from 
further  improvements  in  coordinating 
management  of  public  and  private 
forage  resources. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  the  BLM  presence 
in  the  two  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  so  different  that  a 
discussion  of  Washington's  population, 
economy  and  resources  demand  and 
supply  situation,  comparable  to  the  one 
for  Oregon,  is  not  appropriate.  In 
Washington,  BLM  has  only  one  District 
Office  and  administers  about  311,000 
acres,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  State.  The  BLM  land  base  in 
Washington  occurs  primarily  in  small 
parcels  scattered  around  the  state  (11 
counties  have  less  than  100  acres  of 
public  lands,  13  have  between  100  and 
1,000  acres  and  15  have  over  1,000 
acres).  The  four  counties  with  the 
largest  amounts  of  BLM-administered 
lands  are  Okanogan  (55,000  acres), 
Douglas  (38,000  acres),  Grant  (37,000 
acres),  and  Stevens  (30,000  acres).  The 
largest  contiguous  blocks  of  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  Washington  are 
Juniper  Forest  with  about  14,000  acres, 
the  Similkameen  area  with  about  10,000 
acres,  Chopaka  Mountain  with  about 
5,500  acres,  and  the  Badger  Slope  area 
with  about  4,000  acres.  There  are  also 
several  areas  of  checkerboard 
ownership  with  substantial  amounts  of 
public  lands,  including  the  Saddle 
Mountain  area  with  about  19,000  acres 
and  Rattlesnake  Hills  with  about  15,000 
acres. 


In  addition  to  responsibilities  for 
multiple  resource  management  on  the 
land  base  described  above,  BLM  has 
minerals  management  responsibilities 
for  over  16  million  acres  of  other 
Federal  and  Indian  Reservation  lands  in 
Washington.  As  a  service  to  the  many 
local  and  national  mining  companies 
with  offices  in  Spokane,  the  Spokane 
District  Office  also  maintains  duplicate 
records  of  mining  claims  for  the  states 


of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska, 
California  and  Nevada.  Clearly,  in 
terms  of  minerals  management,  BLM 
has  a  central  and  significant  role  in  the 
state.  In  the  event  of  major  mineral  or 
energy  resource  discoveries  and/or 
development,  BLM's  responsibilities 
would  increase  accordingly.  In  contrast, 
the  Bureau's  other  land  and  resource 
management  activities  on  the  311,000 
acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  are  a 
minor  factor  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 


The  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
public  lands  in  Washington  are  the  two 
attributes  of  the  land  base  that  give  a 
particular  character  to  BLM's  present 
and  future  role  as  a  land  and  resource 
managing  agency  in  the  state.  While  the 
minerals  program  has  statewide 
significance,  the  other  programs  are 
important  in  only  17  counties  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  In 
the  livestock  grazing  program,  the 
limited  amount  of  forage  available  from 
BLM-administered  lands  is  widely 
scattered.  Therefore,  many  operators 
are  involved  in  the  program;  but  the 
forage  they  obtain  from  the  public  lands 
is  usually  not  a  substantial  part  of  their 
total  needs.  Approximately  27,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  are  leased 
to  about  365  operators;  but  fewer  than 
20  of  those  operators  depend  on  public 
land  forage  to  a  significant  degree. 
Similarly,  in  the  timber  management 
program  BLM's  annual  sales  of 
approximately  four  million  board  feet 
per  year  are  insignificant  to  the  state's, 
or  even  any  county's,  total  harvest. 
However,  since  most  of  BLM's  timber 
sales  in  Washington  are  small,  they  are 
attractive  to  smaller  timber  operators. 
In  both  of  these  programs  the  overall 
impact  is  minimal,  but  the  local 
opportunities  and  resources  are 
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important.  In  minerals,  livestock 
grazing  and  timber,  the  patterns  just 
discussed  are  expected  to  continue  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 


The  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
public  lands  in  Washington  have  two 
other  distinctive  effects  on  land 
management  responsibilities  in  the 
state.  First,  because  of  the  scattered 
land  base,  coordination  with  several 
constituencies  is  crucial  to  virtually 
every  BLM  resource  management 
action  in  Washington.  Second,  planning, 
decision  making,  and  management  are 


greatly  complicated  because  there  is  so 
little  public  land  with  which  to  try  to 
satisfy  public  demands  for  increasing 
amounts  of  an  increasingly  diverse 
array  of  resources  and  uses. 
Coordination  and  multiple  use 
management  decisions  are  an  integral 
part  of  BLM's  land  and  resource 
management  everywhere;  however,  in 
Washington  the  needs  for  coordination 
are  greater  and  it  is  more  clearly  the 
case  that  BLM  is  responsible  for 
managing  increasing  demands  for 
scarce  resources  from  a  limited  resource 
base.  In  a  number  of  ways  the  present  in 
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Washington  previews  the  future  for 
BLM  in  Oregon  and  the  other  western 
states. 


BLM  is  the  only  multiple  use  agency  in 
a  number  of  counties  in  the  southeastern 
and  central  parts  of  Washington.  Other 
Federal  and  state  lands  in  those  areas 
are  restricted  or  managed  for  specific 
resources  and  limited  use.  In  these  areas 
the  pressure  on  BLM  to  satisfy 
sometimes  conflicting  demands  with 
limited  resources  is  most  obvious.  Three 
trends  suggest  that  this  pressure  is 
likely  to  increase  and  to  become  more 
widespread  in  the  future.  First  of  all, 
private  lands  are  becoming  less  and  less 
available  to  people  who  hunt  and  fish,  to 
rock  hounds  and  off-road  vehicle 
enthusiasts,  and  as  habitat  for  native 
wildlife.  Secondly,  the  planned  intensive 
agricultural  development  for  half  a 
million  acres  in  the  Columbia  Basin  will 
convert  some  currently  wild  and 
otherwise  open  lands  to  cultivated  fields, 
and  put  additional  pressure  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  for  native  wildlife 
habitat  and  dispersed  recreation  uses. 

The  third  trend  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  that  there  are  increases  in 
the  variety  and  amount  of  demands  for 
public  land  resources  and  uses.  These 
trends  often  lead  to  conflicting  demands 
for  the  same  parcels  of  lands;  for 
example,  for  a  given  tract  there  could  be 
opportunities  for  cattle  grazing  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  off-road  vehicle  use 
and  primitive  camping.  BLM's  role  in 
Washington  in  the  future  will 
increasingly  be  to  work  with  diverse 
constituencies  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  find  ways  to 
compromise  and  to  build  consensus  to 
support  the  decisions. 


The  broad  framework  for  these 
management  responsibilities  has 
already  been  established  in  BLM's 
Spokane  District.  First,  the  minerals 
management  responsibilities  are 
defined  by  the  extent  of  the  Federally 
managed  mineral  estate  which  includes 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  state.  Second, 
BLM  has  defined  and  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  public  through  the 
planning  process  to  identify  intensive 
management  areas.  In  those  areas  BLM 
will  invest  appropriated  funds  for 
resource  development  and  protection, 
will  attempt  to  acquire  lands  through 
exchange  when  acquisition  would 
satisfy  management  objectives,  will  try 
to  establish  permanent  legal  and 
physical  access  to  the  public  lands,  with 
rights  for  public  use,  and  will  explore 
the  opportunities  for  cooperative 
management  agreements  with  adjacent 
land  owners.  Third,  the  numerous 
cooperative  management  areas  in  the 
state  will  continue  to  be  managed  under 
the  cooperative  agreements.  Fourth  and 
finally,  the  remaining  public  lands  in 
the  state  will  be  identified  as  custodial 
management  areas.  In  those  areas  BLM 
will  not  maintain  an  active  management 
program,  but  will  invest  appropriated 
funds  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
resources  and  will  be  open  to 
opportunities  for  cooperative 
management  and  disposal. 

In  summary,  the  outlook  for  BLM  in 
Washington  is  one  of  increasingly 
intensive  management  of  a  small  and 
fragmented  but  essentially  stable  land 
base,  involving  a  great  deal  of 
consultation  and  coordination  with  state 
agencies,  local  governments,  and 
numerous  special  interest  and  user 
groups. 
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Introduction 

Managing  the  resources  on  16  million 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  presents  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  with  varied  and 
complex  responsibilities.  The  variety 
and  complexity  can  be  seen  in  just  two 
of  several  policy  statements  from  BLM's 
basic  guidance  from  Congress,  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  They  state  . . .  the  public 
lands  (will)  be  managed  in  a  manner 
that  will  protect  the  quality  of  scientific, 
scenic,  historical,  ecological, 
environmental,  air  and  atmospheric, 
water  resource,  and  archeological  values; 
that,  where  appropriate,  will  preserve 
and  protect  certain  public  lands  in  their 
natural  condition;  that  will  provide  food 
and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
domestic  animals;  and  that  will  provide 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  human 
occupancy  and  use; . . .  and  .  . .  the  public 
lands  (will)  be  managed  in  a  manner 
which  recognizes  the  Nation's  need  for 
domestic  sources  of  minerals,  food  and 
timber,  and  fiber  from  the  public  lands  . . 


In  addition  to  resource  management 
programs  for  these  and  other  values 
(such  as  wild  horses),  BLM  in  Oregon- 
Washington  is  responsible  for  a  number 
of  administrative  and  management 
support  programs.  The  emphasis  given 
to  the  various  programs  is  related  to 
National  priorities  and  is  directly 
reflected  in  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  programs  by  Congress. 


BLM's  programs  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  funded  with  two 
separate  appropriations  from  Congress. 
One  is  for  resource  management  on 
lands  that  were  returned  to  the  Federal 


government  in  1916  and  1919  from  land 
grants  made  to  a  railroad  company  and 
to  a  wagon  road  company.  They  are 
formally  known  as  the  Revested  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  lands  and  the 
Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
lands,  or  more  familiarly,  the  O&C 
lands.  The  O&C  lands  are  all  in  western 
Oregon,  where  they  include  about  2.1 
million  acres  of  the  world's  most 
productive  forest  lands.  The  separate 
appropriation  reflects  the  fact  that 
management  of  the  O&C  lands  is  based 
on  a  1937  Act  of  Congress  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  O&C  Act. 


The  second  appropriation  is  for  resource 
management  programs  on  all  other 
BLM-administered  lands  in  eastern  and 
western  Oregon  and  in  Washington. 
These  are  the  public  domain  lands— 
essentially  what  remains  of  America's 
Federal  lands  after  individuals, 
corporations,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  acquired  most  of  those  lands 
during  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
19th  century.  Usually  referred  to  simply 
as  the  public  lands,  they  are  managed 
according  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA), 
and  a  variety  of  other  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  specific 
resources  or  procedures.  FLPMA  is 
significant  in  being  the  first  clear-cut 
mandate  from  Congress  to  BLM  for 
administration  of  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources.  It  establishes  the 
general  policy  to  retain  the  public  lands 
in  Federal  ownership  and  to  manage  the 
public  lands  and  resources  according  to 
the  principles  of  sustained  yield  and 
multiple  use.  A  number  of  the  programs 
summarized  below  are  responsible  for 
managing  resources  or  providing 
support  on  both  O&C  and  public  domain 
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lands;  and  the  separate  appropriations 
are  shown  in  the  budget  summaries. 


Changes  in  funding  from  year  to  year 
are  reflected  in  changes  in  the  level  of 
program  activity  and  in  the  roles  of 
employees.  Since  BLM's  multiple 
resource  management  activities  are 
mandated  by  Congress,  a  minimal  level 
of  activity  is  maintained  even  if  a 
program  is  de-emphasized  and  receives 
reduced  funding.  Employees  working  on 
such  program  may  have  to  devote  some 
of  their  time  to  another  program  area 
which  is  being  emphasized.  The  budget 
information  provided  in  the  following 
program  summaries  are  the  line  item 
allocations  to  the  particular  programs. 
However,  the  figures  in  the  program 
summaries  do  not  add  up  to  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  BLM  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  since  the  specific 
resource  management  activities  are  also 
supported  by  various  administrative 
services.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
here  to  show  the  distribution  of  support 
funds.  The  intention  here  is  to  provide  a 
convenient  way  to  make  comparisons 
between  programs  and  from  year  to 
year,  not  to  give  a  detailed  budget 
summary.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
explanation  and  the  information  on  the 
following  pages  will  help  the  reader 
understand  variations  in  the  level  of 
activity  between  programs,  and  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  For  more  detailed 
information  on  any  program,  please 
contact  one  of  the  BLM  offices  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 


support  programs.  The  latter  group 
includes  the  various  support  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  specific  resource 
management  goals  and  objectives,  such 
as  resource  protection  measures  (for 
example,  fire  management  and  law 
enforcement),  maintaining  the  road 
network  required  for  access  to  public 
lands,  and  realty  actions.  The  support 
programs  also  include  services  to  the 
general  public,  groups,  businesses  and 
other  agencies  who  use  the  public  lands 
and  resources. 


It  is  possible  that  policies  and/or 
program  direction  will  change  during 
the  coming  year  in  response  to  shifts  in 
demand,  new  information  about 
resource  capabilities,  new  legislation  or 
regulations,  or  changes  in  national 
priorities.  The  public  and  BLM 
employees  will  be  notified  of  any  such 
changes  through  BLM's  normal 
channels  of  communication.  All  changes 
will  then  be  incorporated  into  next 
year's  Report  on  Policy  and  Program 
Direction. 


The  program  summaries  in  this  part  of 
the  report  are  divided  into  two  sections. 
First,  there  are  10  resource 
management  program  summaries;  they 
are  followed  by  descriptions  of  14 
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Policy 

BLM's  policy  for  managing  mineral 
and  energy  resources  on  the  public 
lands  is  based  principally  on  the 
General  Mining  and  Leasing  Laws 
(1872,  1920,  etc.)  and  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  Act  of 
1976,  and  the  National  Materials  and 
Minerals  Policy,  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1980.  These  latter 
three  laws  establish  the  broad 
dimensions  of  BLM's  minerals  policy: 
first,  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  foster  and 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  a  stable  domestic 
minerals  industry;  second,  that  the 
public  lands  be  managed  in  a  manner 
which  recognizes  the  Nation's  need  for 
domestic  sources  of  minerals  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  other  multiple  uses; 
and  third,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  take  continuing  steps 


through  the  Bureau  and  its  sister 
agencies  to  improve  the  quality  of 
mineral  resource  data  used  in  Federal 
land  use  decision  making.  The  public 
lands  administered  by  BLM  are  an 
important  source  of  mineral  and  energy 
resources,  and  BLM  is  responsible  for 
making  these  lands  available  for  the 
orderly  and  efficient  development  of 
solid  and  fluid  mineral  resources  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  principles  of 
balanced  multiple  use  and  sound 
environmental  management. 


More  specifically,  BLM's  policy  for 
managingManagement  mineral  and 
energy  resources  on  the  public  lands  is 
based  on  the  following  six  principles, 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  access, 
resource  management,  administration, 
planning  and  personnel: 
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1.  Public  lands  will  remain  open  and 
available  for  mineral  exploration  and 
development,  except  for  areas 
withdrawn  by  Congress  or  where 
withdrawal  or  other  administrative 
limiting  actions  are  clearly  justified  in 
the  national  interest. 

2.  BLM  actively  encourages  and 
facilitates  the  development  of  public 
land  mineral  resources  by  private 
industry  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  both 
National  and  local  needs,  and  provides 
for  economically  and  environmentally 
sound  exploration,  extraction  and 
reclamation  practices. 

3.  BLM  will  process  mineral 
applications,  permits,  leases  and  other 
use  authorizations  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner. 

4.  BLM's  plans  and  decisions  will 
recognize  that  mineral  exploration  and 
development  can  occur  concurrently  or 
sequentially  with  other  resource  uses. 

5.  BLM's  land  use  plans  will  reflect 
geology,  energy  resource,  and  mineral 
values  on  the  public  lands  through 
effective  data  assessment. 

6.  BLM  will  maintain  effective 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
personnel  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
mineral  exploration  and  development. 

Program  Direction 

The  minerals  and  energy  resource 
management  programs  continue  on  a 
trend  of  increasing  importance  in  BLM. 
Strategic  reserves  of  coal,  uranium, 
heavy  metals,  construction  materials,  oil 


and  gas,  and  geothermal  resources  occur 
on  the  public  and  Indian  lands  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  BLM  is  responsible  for 
approximately  56  million  acres  of  Federal 
minerals  (including  most  minerals  within 
National  forests)  in  the  two  States.  Of 
that  acreage,  about  6.9  million  acres  are 
currently  leased  for  oil  and  gas,  700,000 
acres  for  geothermal  resources,  and  5,700 
acres  for  coal.  Approximately  72,000 
mining  claims  have  been  filed  for  hard 
rock  minerals,  such  as  gold  and  silver.  In 
1983  nearly  $4  million  were  distributed 
to  State  governments  as  shared  revenues 
from  mineral  leasing  receipts. 

People  and  activities  formerly  with  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS) 
have  been  merged  with  BLM  and  the 
Oregon  State  Office  now  has  a  new 
Division  of  Mineral  Resouces.  Our  goal 
for  1984  is  to  complete  the  administrative 
integration  of  the  minerals  management 
function  that  used  to  split  between  BLM 
and  MMS. 

This  year  in  the  oil  and  gas  program 
there  will  be  major  efforts  to  reduce  the 
time  to  process  oil  and  gas  lease 
applications  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 
Expanded  efforts  are  presently 
underway  to  comply  with  the  interim, 
revised  Known  Geologic  Structure 
(KGS)  determination  procedures.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  our  goals  are  to 
review  and  process  in  an  efficient  and 
timely  manner  the  various  post-lease 
actions,  including  permits  to  drill,  lease 
assignments  and  field  operation 
inspections. 


The  merger  with  MMS  resulted  in  a 
wider  range  of  responsibilities  in  the 
fluid  minerals  program,  particularly 
with  regard  to  field  operations.  The 
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priorities  for  the  geothermal  program  in 
1984  are  related  primarily  to  post-lease 
exploration  and  development  and 
include  review  of  diligent  exploration 
expenditures,  field  operation 
inspections,  and  a  continuing  review  of 
existing  unit  operations  and  new  unit 
applications.  Greater  efforts  will  also  be 
made  to  improve  the  processing  of  new 
lease  applications  and  lease 
assignments. 


Processing  mineral  patents  and 
recording  mining  claims  continue  to  be 
high  priorities.  To  this  will  be  added 
increasing  emphasis  on  inspection  and 
enforcement  to  ensure  compliance, 
surface  management  and  reclamation, 
and  to  monitor  environmental  impacts. 


The  emphasis  in  the  non-energy  mineral 
leasing  program  will  be  placed  on 
processing  applications  for  prospecting 
permits  and  leases  and  on 
preparinglthe  associated  environmental 
assessments  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
manner.  Recent  announcements  of  gold 
discoveries  in  the  Wenatchee, 
Washington  area  of  central  Washington 
has  resulted  in  a  flurry  of  prospecting 
permit  applications  for  gold.  As  further 
resource  data  becomes  known,  the 
Bureau  will  have  to  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  designating  known 
leasing  areas  to  ensure  competitive 
bidding. 

As  a  result  of  the  BLM-MMS  merger, 
BLM  acquired  lease  management 
responsibilities  on  Indian  lands, 
including  administration  of  ongoing 
uranium  and  mineral  material  leases. 
As  with  non-energy  minerals,  the 
highest  priority  is  to  expeditiously 
process  applications  for  uranium 


prospecting  permits  and  leases,  and  to 
prepare  environmental  analyses. 
Delineation  of  mineral  production  trails 
(from  mine  to  point  of  sale)  for  royalty 
production  verification  for  active 
mining  operations  is  scheduled  for  1984 
for  the  Sherwood  Mine,  operated  by 
Western  Nuclear  on  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation,  as  well  as  for  a  cross- 
section  of  leased  mineral  material  sites. 


The  highest  priority  for  the  coal 
program  is  to  accomplish  quarterly 
inspections  of  all  active  coal  operations 
and  to  define  the  production  trail  for 
physical  verification  of  royalty 
production.  In  Oregon  and  Washington 
there  are  five  federal  coal  leases,  one  of 
which  in  western  Washington  is  being 
actively  developed  by  open  pit  mining  to 
supply  a  mine  mouth  power  plant.  Other 
activities  will  focus  on  collecting 
information  for  the  Automated  Coal 
Leasing  Data  System  (ACLDS)  and  the 
Automated  Federal  and  Indian 
Leasable  Minerals  System  (AFILMS). 
These  computerized  data  management 
systems  allow  BLM  to  track  inspection 
and  operational  activities  on  a  current 
basis.  A  special  project  for  this  year  will 
be  to  begin  studies  for  the  classification 
of  potential  coal  resources  on  1.1  million 
acres  of  land  in  Wallowa,  Union, 
Umatilla,  Morrow  and  Wheeler 
Counties  in  northeastern  Oregon. 

Geology-Energy-Minerals  (GEM) 
evaluations  conducted  by  BLM  for 
approximately  2.6  million  acres  of 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  will  be 
completed  in  1984.  GEM  evaluations, 
with  emphasis  on  geochemical  surveys, 
will  continue  in  the  Northern  Malheur 
Resource  Area  of  the  Vale  District.  This 
area  has  promise  to  become  a  new  gold 
proving  in  Oregon. 
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For  both  fluid  and  solid  mineral  and 
energy  resources,  a  special  Oregon 
objective  for  1984  will  be  to  develop  a  5- 
year  projection  of  mineral  production  on 
Federal  lands  under  BLM 
administration,  including  estimation  of 
required  work  force  and  procurement 
expenditures  that  would  be  needed  to 
adequately  manage  affected  resource 


lands  and  to  attain  regulatory 
compliance. 

Budget 

(Subactivities  4111-4113,  4131-4134) 

1983  $1,427,000 

1984  $1,646,000 
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BLM  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has 
two  separate  but  closely  related  forest 
resource  management  programs.  One 
program  is  for  administration  of  the 
O&C  lands;  the  other  forestry  program 
is  a  timber  management  program  for 
the  public  domain  lands  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

O&C  Forest  Resources 
Policy 

BLM  policy  for  managing  forest 
resources  on  the  O&C  lands  in  western 
Oregon  is  based  primarily  on  the 
provisions  of  a  1937  Act  of  Congress 
commonly  referred  to  the  O&C  Act.  In 
March  1983  a  new  statement  of  policy 
for  O&C  forest  resources  was  issued. 
The  primary  objectives  of  the  program 
on  O&C  lands  are  to  manage  for  a  high 
level  and  sustained  yield  output  of  wood 
products  needed  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  local 
communities  and  industries,  and  to 
provide  for  other  land  uses,  such  as 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreation, 
including  hunting  and  fishing. 
Management  of  the  forest  resources  is 
guided  by  the  following  general 
principles.  The  lands  are  classified 
according  to  the  Timber  Production 
Capability  Classification.  Those  lands 
classified  as  suitable  for  commercial 
timber  production  are  managed 
primarily  for  timber,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  noted  below.  The  allowable 
cut  determinations  are  based  on  a 
nondeclining  harvest  level  over  time. 
Departures  from  that  level  may  be 
made  so  long  as  increases  do  not  exceed 
the  long  term  sustained  yield  capacity  of 
the  land,  and  decreases  minimize 
impacts  on  dependent  industries  and 
local  economies. 


Those  lands  classified  as  nonsuitable  for 
commercial  timber  production  will  be 
allocated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
the  needs  of  non-timber  public  land 
uses,  such  as  maintaining  water  quality, 
protecting  riparian  areas,  conservation 
of  habitats  for  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  forest  resource 
research,  protection  of  high  value 
recreation  areas,  and  other  needs  that 
may  be  identified  in  BLM's  land  use 
plans.  Where  nonsuitable  lands  cannot 
adequately  provide  for  non-timber  uses 
prescribed  by  applicable  legislation  and 
executive  orders,  suitable  lands  may  be 
allocated  and  managed  to  meet  those 
needs. 


Program  Direction 

The  O&C  forest  resources  management 
program  continues  to  be  the  BLM's 
most  important  program  in  Oregon;  and 
this  is  reflected  in  such  measures  as  the 
number  of  employees  involved  in  the 
program  and  receipts  to  the  federal 
treasury  and  the  O&C  counties.  In  1984 
the  primary  emphasis  in  this  program 
will  be  on  implementing  a  number  of 
relatively  new  decisions  and  policies. 
The  final  Records  of  Decision  for  timber 
management  in  the  Coos  Bay,  Eugene, 
Salem  and  Roseburg  Districts  were 
issued  in  1983,  all  based  on  detailed 
processes  of  planning,  environmental 
review  and  public  involvement.  These 
decisions  were  all  based  on  the  new 
statement  of  policy  received  in  March 
1983.  In  Medford,  timber  management 
will  continue  under  decisions  made  in 
1979  and  1980  and  amended  in  1981. 


A  new  program  of  timber  sale  contract 
relief  is  also  in  early  stages  of 
implementation,  based  on  President 
Reagan's  decision  of  July  1983.  By  mid- 
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January,  the  five  western  Oregon 
districts  provided  each  purchaser  with 
grace  period  contracts  with  new 
contract  expiration  dates  based  on 
mutually  agreed  upon  plans  and 
agreements  for  road  construction, 
timber  harvest,  and  fee  payments.  In 
addition,  BLM  is  implementing 
relatively  new  procedures  for  timber 
sales  and  sale  administration  based  on 
regulations  that  went  into  effect  in 
October  1982.  Hopefully  these  plans  and 
procedures  will  help  to  further  stabilize 
a  timber  management  program  that 
was  seriously  disrupted  by  the  recent 
recession. 


Use  of  herbicides  in  timber 
management,  which  continues  to  be  a 
controversial  issue,  has  been  addressed 
and  discussed  with  the  public  in  the 
recent  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  Vegetation  Management. 


BLM  is  going  through  the  necessary 
planning  and  analysis  to  continue  the 
use  of  herbicides  in  1984,  if  the  courts 
permit. 

In  1984  BLM  will  continue  to  be 
involved  in  two  major  cooperative 
research  programs.  The  Forestry 
Intensive  Research  project  (FIR)  has 
research  and  implementation 
components.  The  research  project  is  a 
joint  effort  involving  BLM,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  the  Forest  Service 
and  Oregon  State  University.  Its  goal  is 
to  solve  reforestation  problems  on  about 
227,000  acres  of  public  lands  in 
southwestern  Oregon.  The  second 
component  of  the  project,  which  is 
designed  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
research  on  the  ground,  is  partially 
funded  by  local  counties  and  timber 
companies,  as  well  as  BLM  and  the 
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Forest  Service.  To  date,  both 
components  of  the  project  have  been 
very  productive  and  the  early  results 
indicate  that  successful  reforestation 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  project  sites. 

The  other  project  is  the  Old  Growth 
Wildlife  Habitat  Research  and 
Development  Program.  It  was  started  in 
1982,  with  participation  of  BLM,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  the  Forest  Service 
Region  Six  Office,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Oregon  State  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Department,  and  the 
Washington  Department  of  Game. 
Research  tasks  include  inventory, 
classification  and  definition  of  old 
growth  forest  ecotypes  and  associated 
plants  and  animals,  evaluation  of  the 
dependency  of  certain  animal  species  on 
old  growth  habitat,  and  study  of 
nutrient  cycles  and  other  factors  that 
may  provide  information  needed  to 
maintain  productivity  in  intensively 


managed  younger  forests.  Studies  are 
just  getting  underway  so  1984  is 
expected  to  be  a  busy  year  of  research. 
Solid  findings  from  this  research 
program  are  not  expected  until  near  the 
end  of  the  project  period,  currently 
scheduled  for  1988. 


During  1984  BLM  will  also  be  engaged 
with  two  relatively  new  O&C  forest 
resource  management  programs.  One  is 
a  program,  now  in  its  second  year,  for 
BLM  to  assume  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
slash  disposal  program  by  1988.  The 
other  is  monitoring  the  second  year  of  a 
pioneering  3-year  stewardship 
reforestation  contract  in  the  Eugene 
District. 


Budget 

(Subactivities  6312  and  6313) 

1983  $33,466,000 

1984  $36,151,000 
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Public  Domain  Forest 
Lands  Management  Policy 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  is 
the  basis  for  BLM's  forest  land 
management  policy  on  the  public 
domain  lands.  FLPMA  requires  public 
lands  and  resources  to  be  managed 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield,  without  permanent 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the 
land  and  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
and  with  recognition  of  the  Nation's 
need  for  timber  from  the  public  lands. 
BLM's  current  policy  for  forest  lands  is 
contained  in  a  statement  issued  in 
October  1983.  The  general  principles  of 
that  policy  are  that  forest  lands  will  be 
managed  for  timber  production,  as  well 
as  for  other  uses  and  values,  to  attain 
the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses;  and 
that  no  single  use  will  preclude  other 
uses  unless  specified  by  Congress  or 
justified  in  a  formal  finding  as 
authorized  and  in  the  national  interest. 
Administrative  set-asides  that  exclude 
forest  lands  from  timber  production  will 
be  used  only  when  mandated  by 
Congress  or  when  the  set-aside  is  found 
to  be  the  least  restrictive  means  for 
protecting  the  public  interest.  Set-asides 
will  be  limited  to  the  smallest  possible 
area  and  will  be  made  available  for 
other  compatible  uses  to  the  fullest 
extent  practical.  Restrictions  on 
management  and  use  of  set-aside  areas 
are  to  be  held  to  the  minimum  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  the 
area  has  been  set-aside.  Finally,  forest 
land  set-asides  will  be  reviewed 
periodically  to  determine  their 
usefulness,  appropriateness  and 
validity. 


Program  Direction 

The  forestry  program  on  the  public 
domain  lands  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  relatively  small.  It  has 
been  an  essentially  stable  program  over 
the  past  several  years  and  is  expected  to 
remain  so.  In  eastern  Oregon  there  are 
only  182,500  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  (on  the  BLM-administered  land 
base  of  nearly  14  million  acres)  with  an 
annual  allowable  cut  of  about  13  million 
board  feet.  On  the  310,000  acres  of 
BLM-administered  lands  in  Washington 
there  are  38,000  acres  of  commercial 
forest  lands  with  an  annual  allowable 
cut  of  approximately  4  million  board 
feet. 

Budget  (Subactivity4311) 

1983  $579,000 

1984  $626,000 
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Policy 

BLM's  policy  for  managing  wild  horses 
and  burros  is  based  on  the  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971, 
as  amended  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA) 
and  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978.  The  central 
tenet  to  the  policy  spelled  out  in  these 
laws  is  that  wild  horses  and  burros  are 
to  be  considered,  in  the  areas  where 
found  at  the  time  the  original  Act  was 
passed,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
natural  system  of  the  public  lands.  In 
those  areas  BLM  is  required  to  protect 
wild  horses  and  burros  and  to  manage 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  thriving  natural  ecological 
balance.  Ideally,  wild  horse  herds  will 
be  in  equilibrium  with  their  habitat, 
other  wildlife  species  and  the  other 
resource  values  that  BLM  manages 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use. 

There  are  three  main  policy  guidelines 
for  managing  wild  horses  and  burros  on 
the  public  lands.  First,  an  inventory  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  is  to  be 
maintained  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  appropriate  management  levels  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  should  be  on 
specified  areas  of  public  lands,  whether 
and  where  overpopulation  exists, 
whether  action  should  be  taken  to 
remove  excess  animals,  and  whether 
appropriate  management  levels  should 
be  achieved  by  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  excess  animals  or  by 
other  options  such  as  sterilization  or 
allowing  natural  controls  on  population 
levels. 


Second,  if  it  is  determined  that  an 
overpopulation  exists  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  excess  animals  in 


order  to  protect  rangelands  from 
deterioration,  the  excess  animals  are  to 
be  removed  in  the  following  order  and 
priority: 

1)  old,  sick  or  lame  animals  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  most  humane  manner 
possible; 

2)  as  many  animals  as  can  be  humanely 
cared  for  and  for  which  an  adoption 
demand  exists  are  to  be  humanely 
captured  and  removed  from  the  range 
for  private  maintenance  and  care 
through  the  Adopt- A-Horse  Program, 
and 


3)  as  many  excess  animals  for  which  an 
adoption  demand  does  not  exist  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  most  humane  and  cost 
efficient  manner  possible.  Though  this 
last  provision  is  stated  in  law,  in 
practice  only  old,  sick  or  lame  excess 
animals  are  being  destroyed. 


Third,  animals  are  to  be  adopted  only  by 
individuals  who  BLM  has  determined  to 
be  qualified  and  able  to  provide  humane 
treatment  and  care.  After  a  person  has 
provided  appropriate  care  for  one  year, 
that  person  may  obtain  title  to  as  many 
as  four  or  more  animals  in  any  one  year. 
More  than  four  animals  may  be  adopted 
upon  formal  determination  by  BLM  that 
an  individual  is  capable  of  humanely 
caring  for  more  than  four  animals. 


The  FLPMA  amendment  allows  BLM  to 
use  helicoptors  in  managing  wild  horse 
herds  and  includes  provisions  for  an 
advisory  board  and  research  studies  to 
increase  knowledge  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  population  dynamics  and 
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ecological  relationships  with  wildlife, 
forage  and  water  resources.  One  such 
study  was  recently  completed  in  the 
Vale  District. 


Finally,  the  policy  in  Oregon  is  to 
manage  and  maintain  thriving  healthy 
wild  horse  populations  on  Wildhorse 
Herd  Management  Areas,  according  to 
Herd  Management  Plans.  Selective 
gathering  may  be  used  to  improve  or 
maintain  the  condition  of  recognized 
herds,  and  high  quality,  unrelated  wild 
stock  may  be  returned  to  herds  to 
reduce  inbreeding  and  to  perpetuate 
sound  healthy  animals. 


Program  Direction 

When  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act 
was  passed  in  1971,  there  were  an 
estimated  3,500  wild  horses  and  about 
20  wild  burros  in  Oregon  and  none  in 
Washington.  Even  with  roundups  of 
excess  animals  being  initiated  in  1974, 
the  wild  horse  population  grew  to 
between  7,500  and  8,000  animals  by 
1976,  and  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  20  percent  per  year.  A  major  step 
to  correct  this  imbalance  took  place  in 
1977  when,  with  the  help  of  special 
drought  relief  funds,  BLM  was  able  to 
remove  approximately  2,000  wild  horses 
from  public  lands  in  Oregon.  Annual 
roundups  have  continued;  however, 
today  the  wild  horse  population  is 
expanding  rapidly  from  a  level  of  about 
3,000  animals  in  1982.  In  October  1983, 
the  wild  horse  population  in  Oregon  was 
estimated  to  be  about  3,800  animals. 


The  planned  management  level  for  the 
combined  wild  horse  herds  in  Oregon  is 
to  maintain  a  population  between  1,450 
and  2,900.  Each  herd  has  a  planned 


minimum  and  maximum  level.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  gather 
excess  horses  when  their  numbers  reach 
or  exceed  the  maximum  levels,  reducing 
herd  size  to  the  minimum  level,  then 
allowing  the  herd  to  build  up  to  the 
maximum  number  before  gathering 
again.  This  would  allow  for  a  3  to  6  year 
period  during  which  the  animals  could 
be  left  alone.  Recent  population 
increases  exceed  both  the  herd  size 
guidelines  established  in  Herd 
Management  Plans,  and  BLM's  capacity 
to  remove  excess  animals  at  approved 
rates  of  funding. 

Last  year  a  major  change  in  the 
operations  of  wild  horse  and  burro 
management  program  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  was  put  into  effect.  Many 
functions  previously  performed  in  the 
State  Office  in  Portland  were  shifted  to 
the  Burns  District.  The  Burns  District 
Manager  is  responsible  for  overall 
program  coordination  and  the  adoption 
program  in  Oregon,  the  Vale  District 
Manager  is  responsible  for  all  gathering 
operations  and  the  Spokane  District 
Manager  is  responsible  for  the  adoption 
program  in  Washington.  This  new 
arrangement  was  put  into  place  in  May 
of  1983  in  response  to  personnel 
reductions  in  the  State  Office  and  will 
be  evaluated  later  this  year. 

There  are  19  actively  managed  Wild 
Horse  Herd  Management  Areas  in  the 
Lakeview  (2),  Burns  (9),  and  Vale  (7) 
and  Medford  (1)  Districts.  There  are 
also  20  wild  burros  in  the  Warm 
Springs  Herd  Management  Area  in  the 
Burns  District.  BLM  is  currently 
implementing  Herd  Management  Plans 
in  each  of  these  areas  and  is  scheduled 
to  update  the  plans  for  four  of  the  areas 
this  year. 
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The  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act  requires 
management  of  wild  horse  herds  so  as  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  thriving 
natural  ecological  balance  on  the  public 
lands.  However,  the  major  effort  to  date 
has  been  to  support  the  adoption 
program;  active  herd  management 
activities  will  follow  as  priorities  and 
workload  allow.  In  addition,  in  Oregon 
today,  and  over  the  past  year  or  so,  there 
have  been  more  excess  wild  horses 
available  for  adoption  than  people 
willing  to  adopt  the  animals.  Caring  for 
adoptable  animals  while  waiting  for  a 
qualified  applicant  generates  a 
substantial  expenses  amounting  to  $3.00 
per  horse  per  day.  Therefore,  major 
initiatives  in  the  wild  horse  and  burro 
program  during  the  past  year  and 
continuing  this  year  are  to  increase  both 
public  awareness  of  the  availability  of 
adoptable  wild  horses  and  the  numbers 
of  people  applying  to  adopt  wild  horses, 
and  to  reduce  the  overall  costs  of  the 
adoption  program. 


unadoptable  horses,  reducing  program 
costs,  and  maintaining  populations 
within  planned  herd  size  limits.  In  1984 
BLM  in  Oregon-Washington  is  taking 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  entire  program 
in  an  effort  to  identify  ways  to  resolve 
these  issues. 

Budget 

(Subactivity  4321) 

1983  $375,000 

1984  $375,000 


Before  late  1982  excess  wild  horses  were 
adopted  directly  from  BLM  facilities  in 
eastern  Oregon  or  from  adoption  centers 
in  Eugene,  Oregon  and  Spanaway, 
Washington.  In  1982  a  new  program  of 
using  temporary  satellite  centers  was 
started.  Essentially  it  is  a  program  to 
move  the  animals  to  the  adopters 
instead  of  requiring  people  to  come  to 
the  established  facilities.  Horses  or 
burros  are  trucked  to  rodeo  grounds  or 
other  temporary  facilities.  So  far  the 
satellite  centers  have  been  very 
successful. 


In  summary,  the  key  issues  facing  the 
wild  horse  and  burro  management 
program  are  improving  adoption 
demand  and  the  handling  of 
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Policy 

BLM's  policy  for  managing  domestic 
livestock  grazing  on  the  public 
rangelands  traces  its  roots  back  to  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.  Numerous 
more  recent  executive  orders  and  laws, 
in  particular  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA) 
and  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978  (PRIA),  have 
modified  and  elaborated  BLM's  policy 
guidelines.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
gives  BLM  its  basic  authority  to 
administer  livestock  grazing.  FLPMA 
specifies  domestic  livestock  grazing  as 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  public 
lands  and  it  puts  grazing  into  the  wider 
context  of  managing  public  lands  for 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 
FLPMA  also  includes  several  sections 
pertaining  specifically  to  grazing 
management.  PRIA  reaffirms  the 
principle  of  multiple  use  management 
based  on  comprehensive  resource 
inventories  and  planning,  and 
authorizes  a  program  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  public  rangelands. 
PRIA  also  established  the  policy  of 
basing  grazing  fees  on  a  formula 
reflecting  annual  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production. 


In  the  most  general  terms  BLM's 
current  policy  for  managing  livestock 
grazing  is  to  manage,  maintain  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  public 
rangelands  so  they  become  as 
productive  as  feasible  for  all  rangeland 
values.  There  are  a  number  of 
fundamental  guidelines  that  BLM 
follows  in  implementing  this  policy. 

1)  BLM  issues  permits  or  leases  for 
domestic  livestock  grazing  on  specific 
allotments  of  public  lands  for  periods, 


generally,  of  10  years.  As  long  as  the 
lands  for  which  a  permit  or  lease  is 
issued  remain  available  for  grazing,  and 
the  permittee  or  lessee  is  in  compliance 
with  rules,  regulations  and  the  terms  of 
the  lease  or  permit,  and  the  permittee  or 
lessee  accepts  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  new  lease  or  permit,  the  holder  of 
the  expiring  permit  or  lease  is  given 
first  priority  for  receipt  of  the  new  one. 

2)  Much  of  what  is  actually  done  to 
manage  and  improve  particular  areas  of 
the  public  rangelands  is  based  on  BLM's 
Selective  Management  Policy. 
According  to  this  policy  allotments  are 
categorized  according  to  the 
characteristics  of  natural  resources 
within  the  allotment  to  determine 
whether  management  objectives  should 
be  established  to  maintain  current 
satisfactory  conditions  (M  Category),  to 
improve  current  unsatisfactory 
condition  (I  Category),  or  to  manage 
custodially  to  protect  existing  resource 
values  (C  Category). 

3)  A  major  source  of  funds  for  range 
improvement  projects  (such  as 
reservoirs,  spring  developments,  erosion 
control,  fences)  comes  from  grazing  fees 
paid  to  BLM  by  those  who  hold  permits 
and  leases.  It  is  BLM's  policy  to 
distribute  those  funds  to  the  Districts  in 
proportion  to  the  fees  collected  from 
each  District,  with  one  exception.  The 
exception,  which  provides  management 
flexibility,  allows  the  allocation  to  any 
District  in  any  year  to  be  plus  or  minus 
25  percent  of  its  annual  entitlement,  so 
long  as  the  average  over  5  years  is  in 
proportion.  For  BLM  in  Oregon- 
Washington  the  current  5-year  period  is 
1982  through  1986. 
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4)  It  is  BLM  policy  that  new  range 
improvement  projects  be  ranked  by 
allotment  in  determining  funding 
priorities.  Many  factors,  including 
allotment  management  category  (as 
determined  according  to  the  selective 
management  criteria),  critical  resource 
needs,  opportunities  to  address 
socioeconomic  needs,  and  benefit/cost 
ratio  (as  determined  by  BLM's  newly 
established  Rangeland  Investment 
Analysis  Program)  are  used  in  this 
ranking  process. 


5)  A  new  policy  for  maintenance  of 
range  improvement  projects  was 
established  in  1982,  specifying  that 
maintenance  responsibilities  would  be 
assigned  to  the  livestock  operators 
holding  permits  or  lesses  for  the 
allotments  containing  the  projects,  when 


they  receive  the  majority  of  benefits 
from  a  project.  All  structural  projects 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  operators  by 
the  end  of  September  1984.  At  the  same 
time  BLM  is  scheduled  to  complete  the 
shift  in  its  role  from  maintenance 
responsibilities  to  monitoring  for 
compliance. 


6)  BLM's  policy  for  renewable  resource 
management  recognizes  that  data  from 
both  inventories  and  monitoring 
programs  are  essential  to  sound 
management  decisions.  With  the 
completion  of  grazing  management 
plans  for  most  of  the  public  rangelands 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  emphasis  is 
shifting  from  inventory  and  planning  to 
implementation  and  monitoring.  BLM's 
monitoring  plans  will  be  related  to  land 
use  plan  objectives  and  the  findings  of, 
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environmental  impact  assessments. 
Because  of  the  vast  acreages  of  the 
public  rangelands,  intensive  monitoring 
is  not  possible  everywhere.  Therefore, 
rangeland  monitoring  will  be 
coordinated  with  other  resource 
management  activities,  and  monitoring 
plans  will  be  developed  following 
categorization  of  allotments,  with  I 
Category  allotments  having  the  highest 
priority  for  monitoring  and  slated  to  be 
monitored  most  intensively. 

Program  Direction 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
grazing  management  program  in  1984 
will  be  the  change  in  emphasis  from 
planning  to  implementing  decisions  and 
monitoring.  From  1977  through  1983, 
proposed  land  use  plans  and 
environmental  impact  statements  were 
completed  for  over  90  percent  of  the 
BLM  administered  grazing  land  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  decisions 
completed  and  issued  on  over  half  that 
area.  This  major  activity  in  the  grazing 
program  is  nearly  finished  and  now 
attention  is  turning  toward  carrying  out 
the  recent  decisions,  monitoring  to  see  if 
land  use  plan  objectives  are  being  met, 
and  developing  procedures  to 
implement  new  rangeland  programs, 
such  as  the  cooperative  management 
agreements. 


In  addition,  about  800,000  acres  of  the 
Burns  District  are  scheduled  for 
Ecological  Site  Inventory  in  1984.  Two 
new  directions  in  BLM's  grazing 
management  program  are  also  expected 
this  year.  The  first  is  the  installation  of 
micro  computers  at  the  district  and 
state  offices  to  automate  some  of  the 
program's  more  time  consuming  office 
functions.  Secondly,  the  first 
Cooperative  Management  Agreements 
involving  BLM  and  livestock  operators 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
scheduled  to  be  signed  in  conjunction 
with  the  50th  Anniversary  of  The  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1984. 


Subactivity 

4322  -  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington 

6320  -  Grazing  on 
O&C  Lands  in 
Western  Oregon 


1983 


1984 


$2,930,000  $2,557,000 


422,000    212,000 


Funds  received  from  grazing  fees  and 
budgeted  for  new  range  improvements. 


1983  $875,000 

1984  $829,000 


Resource  management  plans  and/or 
environmental  impact  statements  for 
the  remaining  grazing  lands  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  not  yet  covered  by  new 
or  imminent  decisions  are  being  worked 
on  this  year  in  the  Burns,  Prineville, 
Medford  and  Spokane  Districts. 
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Policy 

Cultural  resources  include  prehistoric 
and  historic  remains  of  past  human 
activities,  in  the  form  of  artifacts  and 
areas  where  significant  events  occurred, 
and  the  environments  immediately 
surrounding  the  artifacts  or  areas. 
BLM's  policy  for  managing  these  fragile 
and  non-renewable  resources  is  based  on 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  and 
numerous  other  Federal  laws  and 
Executive  Orders  which  refer  directly 
to  the  recovery  of  information  about 
cultural  resources  and  to  protection  and 
preservation  of  historic  and 
archeological  sites.  In  FLPMA  the  BLM 
is  directed  to  manage  the  public  lands  to 
protect  a  wide  variety  of  resources, 
including  scientific,  historic  and 
archeological  values.  The  other  laws, 
executive  orders  and  procedures 
concerned  specifically  with  cultural 
resources  direct  the  BLM,  along  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  inventory  and 


evaluate  cultural  resources  under  their 
administration  and  to  be  sure  that 
Federal  actions  or  actions  under 
Federal  lease  or  permit  do  not  damage 
or  destroy  cultural  resources  with 
national,  state  or  local  significance.  The 
BLM's  cultural  resource  management 
program  is  guided  by  the  following 
general  principles: 


•  to  ensure  that  cultural  resources  are 
given  full  consideration  in  all  land-use 
planning  and  management  decisions, 

•  to  manage  cultural  resources  so  that 
scientific  and  sociocultural  values  are 
maintained  and  enhanced  not 
diminished, 

•  to  ensure  that  BLM's  actions  avoid 
inadvertent  damage  to  cultural 
resources,  and 

•  to  protect  and  preserve  representative 
samples  of  the  full  array  of  cultural 
resources  for  the  sake  of  scientific  use 
and  sociocultural  benefits  of  present  and 
future  generations. 
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Program  Direction 

BLM  has  had  an  active  cultural 
resources  management  program  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  for  nearly  10 
years.  It  is  primarily  a  resource 
protection  program,  designed  to  identify 
and  then  protect,  important  cultural 
resources  from  damaging  impacts.  The 
level  of  program  activity  in  1984  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  the  immediate 
past;  however,  there  are  new 
responsibilities  and  new  emphases. 

Over  the  years  numerous  surveys  and 
analyses  of  varying  intensity  have  been 
carried  out,  and  our  understanding  of 
the  ways  people  in  the  past  used  what 
are  now  the  public  lands  has  increased. 
As  a  result,  cultural  resource  specialists 
have  an  improving  data  base  that  allows 
them  to  provide  more  specific  input  to 
BLM  decision  making  and  which  makes 
it  possible  to  refine  the  focus  of 
inventory  efforts.  This  year  the  districts 
will  use  the  existing  data  to  prepare 
maps  showing  known  areas  of  high, 
medium  and  low  sensitivity  for  cultural 
values,  and  identifying  those  areas 
where  there  is  too  little  information  to 
make  sensitivity  determinations.  Class 
II,  or  medium  intensity,  surveys  will  be 
initiated  in  1984  for  areas  lacking  a  data 
base  for  sensitivity  assessments. 

A  new  direction  in  cultural  resource 
management  in  1984  is  a  result  of  BLM 
assuming  responsibility  for  the 
Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
(ARPA)  permit  process.  ARPA  permits 
are  required  for  the  excavation  and 
removal  of  archaeological  resources 
from  public  lands  or  Indian  lands. 


BLM  will  review  permit  applications, 
issue  permits,  and  authorize  and 
monitor  the  work  done  on  archeological 
sites  under  those  permits. 
Implementation  of  these  new 
responsibilities  will  be  a  high  priority  in 
this  program  during  1984. 

In  addition  to  these  new  directions, 
more  routine  work  will  continue  across 
the  BLM  administered  lands  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  General  overview 
studies  (Class  I  surveys)  will  be 
completed  in  the  Grande  Ronde  area  of 
the  Vale  District  and  the  Yakima  Area 
of  the  Spokane  District.  Medium 
intensity,  or  Class  II,  surveys  are 
scheduled  for  the  Riley  Planning  Unit 
and  the  John  Day  Resource  Area  in  the 
Burns  District,  the  latter  in  conjunction 
with  a  full  scale  Resource  Management 
Plan  (RMP)  being  done  for  the  area. 
Other  Class  II  surveys  will  be  carried 
out  in  Keeting  and  Unity  Areas  of  the 
Vale  District  and  the  La  Pine  area  in 
the  Prineville  District. 

Cultural  resource  sites  are  protected 
primarily  by  monitoring.  Important 
sites  are  visited,  especially  during 
periods  of  high  visitor  use,  to  discourage 
both  inadvertent  and  intentional 
damage  to  buildings  and  artifacts.  The 
Warner  Valley  and  the  Deschutes  and 
John  Day  Rivers  are  targeted  for  special 
attention  during  1984. 

Budget* 

(Parts  of  Subactivities  4331  and  6330) 

1983  $373,800 

1984  $373,400 

*  Includes  funds  for  both  Natural  History  and  Cultural 
Resource  Management.  See  the  following  section  on 
Special  Area  Management. 
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Policy 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA) 
directs  BLM  to  manage  the  public  lands 
to  protect,  among  other  things,  the 
quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  ecological 
and  environmental  values.  More 
specifically,  FLPMA  provides  for  the 
protection  of  public  land  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  and 
defines  those  as  areas . . .  where  special 
management  attention  is  required  (when 
such  areas  are  developed  or  used  or 
where  no  development  is  required)  to 
protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage 
to  important  historic,  cultural,  or  scenic 
values,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  or 
other  natural  systems  or  processes,  or  to 
protect  life  and  safety  from  natural 
hazards.  FLPMA  goes  on  to  state  that 
identification  of  potential  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern  will  be 
given  priority  in  BLM's  inventories  of 
public  land  resources  and  values,  that 
designation  of  such  areas  will  be  given 
priority  as  land  use  plans  are  developed, 
and  that  protection  of  such  areas  will  be 
given  priority  in  applying  required 
special  management  attention. 


In  response  to  this  mandate  BLM 
established  a  program  for  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental  Concern 
(ACECs).  The  guiding  principles  for 
this  program  are: 

1)  ACECs  are  special  areas  within  the 
public  lands,  requiring  protective 
management  over  and  above  the  general 
policies  of  resource  protection  followed 
by  BLM. 

2)  Identification,  designation  and 
management  of  ACECs  is  an  integral 
part  of  BLM's  multiple  use  planning 


and  management  process.  The  public 
will  have  the  same  opportunities  for 
participation  in  this  program  as  with 
BLM's  other  planning  and  management 
activities.  Revisions  of  ACEC 
designations  can  be  made  only  through 
th°  same  process. 


3)  Development  and  other  resource  uses 
mav  be  allowed  in  ACECs,  as  long  as 
the  resources  the  ACEC  was  designated 
to  protect,  or  human  life  and  safety  are 
not  damaged  or  endangered. 


4)  The  special  management 
requirements  for  each  ACEC  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  resources 
or  hazards  within  each  designated  area. 

5)  Designation  of  an  ACEC  constitutes  a 
commitment  on  BLM's  part  to 
providing  the  necessary  special 
management,  to  enhancing  the 
protected  resources  whenever  feasible 
and,  in  cases  where  BLM  does  not  have 
all  the  necessary  authority,  to  do 
everything  within  its  means  to  secure 
other  protective  actions  or  cooperative 
agreements  from  other  agencies. 

6)  ACEC  designations  may  complement 
other  forms  of  special  management,  and 
may  overlap,  in  whole  or  in  part,  areas 
designated  under  other  programs. 


In  addition  to  the  ACEC  program,  BLM 
protects  certain  natural  values  by 
designating  Research  Natural  Areas 
(RNAs)  and  Outstanding  Natural  Areas 
(ONAs),  and  participates  in  the 
program  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  identify  and  designate 
National  Landmarks. 
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BLM's  program  to  identify,  designate 
and  manage  RNAs  in  part  of  a  larger 
effort,  involving  other  federal  agencies 
and  special  interest  organizations, 
designed  to  protect  areas  representing 
distinctive  ecosystems.  The  Forest 
Service  has  carried  out  studies  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  identify  types  of 
ecosystems  that  are  not  yet  protected. 
BLM's  policy  is  to  identify  and 
designate  new  Research  Natural  Areas 
that  will  satisfy  the  need  of  better 
representation  of  rangeland  ecosystems 
now  located  predominantly  on  public 
lands  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Access  to  Research 
Natural  Areas  is  restricted  to  ensure 
they  retain  their  educational  and 
scientific  values  as  representatives  of 
natural  ecosystems. 


RNA  activity  plans  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  this  year  for  the  Lost  Forest 
RNA  in  the  Lakeview  District  and  for 
several  RNAs  in  the  Burns  Districts. 
Yaquina  Head,  on  the  Oregon  coast,  was 
acquired  by  the  BLM  through  special 
legislation  in  1983,  and  has  been 
designated  an  Outstanding  Natural 
Area.  A  management  plan  for  this  new 
ONA  has  been  developed  over  the  past 
year  and  in  1984  it  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  and  implementation  will  begin. 

In  the  Medford  District  a  planning 
amendment  covering  several  resources, 
including  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern,  will  be 
completed.  During  that  planning 
process  5  new  potential  ACECs  have 
been  identified. 


Outstanding  Natural  Areas  are  areas  of 
unusual  natural  characteristics  where 
management  of  recreation  activities  is 
necessary  to  preserve  those 
characteristics.  The  management 
objective  is  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  recreation  use  possible 
without  damage  to  the  natural  features 
that  make  the  area  outstanding. 


Budget 

(Parts  of  Subactivities  4331  and  6330) 
Refer  to  the  Budget  information  in  the 
preceding  section  on  Cultural  Resource 
Management. 


Program  Direction 

The  Special  Area  Management  program 
currently  oversees  9  designated 
Outstanding  Natural  Areas,  31 
Research  Natural  Areas  and  33  ACECs. 
This  year's  activities  will  include 
continuing  coordination  with  and 
support  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Research  Natural  Area  Committee, 
completing  designation  of  a  number  of 
RNAs  that  have  been  identified  through 
recent  planning  efforts,  and  completing 
activity  plans  for  a  number  of  others. 
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Policy 

The  Bureau's  policy  for  its  wilderness 
program  is  based  on  a  section  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  and  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  The  principal 
guidelines  of  that  policy  are: 


1.  The  purpose  of  wilderness 
designation,  as  stated  in  the  Wilderness 
Act,  is  to  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness. 


over  the  long  term  will  be  recommended 
for  designation. 


6.  Those  areas  of  the  public  lands  that 
have  been  found  to  have  wilderness 
characteristics  (called  wilderness  study 
areas  or  WSAs)  are  managed  so  as  not 
to  impair  their  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness.  This  Interim 
Management  Policy  will  remain  in 
effect  until  Congress  acts  to  designate  or 
not  designate  the  WSAs  as  additions  to 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 


2.  BLM  recognizes  wilderness  as  a 
resource  to  be  considered  along  with 
other  resources  and  uses  of  the  public 
lands,  and  as  a  resource  which  fits 
within  the  framework  of  multiple  use 
management  of  the  public  lands. 


7.  Once  a  wilderness  area  has  been 
designated  by  Congress,  BLM  will 
effectively  manage  it  to  preserve  its 
wilderness  character  and  to  provide  for 
its  use  and  enjoyment  in  such  a  manner 
to  leave  it  unimpaired  for  future  use  and 
enjoyment  as  wilderness. 


3.  Wilderness  has  value  as  a  setting  for 
primitive  recreation  or  solitude  and  can 
provide  a  variety  of  other  benefits  to 
other  resource  values  and  uses  which 
are  of  significance  to  the  American 
people. 

4.  BLM  will  identify  areas  of  public 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  (as 
identified  by  the  Wilderness  Act)  and 
will  recommend  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation  selected  areas 
for  which  wilderness  has  been 
determined,  through  careful  multiple 
resource  analysis  and  public 
involvement,  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
use  of  the  land. 


5.  Wilderness  designation  is  not  viewed 
as  a  form  of  temporary  resource 
protection;  therefore,  only  those  areas 
which  can  be  managed  as  wilderness 


Program  Direction 

The  wilderness  program  is  a  relatively 
new  resource  management  program  for 
BLM.  Although  the  Wilderness  Act  was 
passed  20  years  ago  it  did  not  apply  to 
BLM  until  FLPMA  was  passed  in  1976 
and  the  Bureau  was  included  with  the 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service 
and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  the 
fourth  Federal  agency  to  be  directed  to 
inventory,  study  and  manage  the 
wilderness  resources  of  the  public  lands. 


Since  the  program  started  in  1977,  BLM 
has  worked  through  a  series  of  steps 
that  are  expected  to  lead  eventually  to 
Congressional  designation  of  some  areas 
of  BLM  administered  lands  as 
wilderness. 


The  first  step  was  to  inventory  and 
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evaluate  the  wilderness  resources  of  the 
public  lands;  and  it  was  completed  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  1980  and 
1981.  The  outcome  of  the  inventory  was 
identification  of  87  wilderness  study 
areas  (WSAs)  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  containing  approximately 
2.6  million  acres  (16.5  percent  of  BLM 
administered  lands  in  the  two  states). 
With  exception  of  one  small  area  in  each 
of  the  Medford  and  Spokane  Districts 
and  two  small  islands  in  the  Coos  Bay 
District,  the  WSAs  are  all  located  in  the 
high  desert  and  plateau  country  of 
central  and  eastern  Oregon.  In  1983  the 
inventory  results  were  modified  to 
conform  with  decisions  by  the  Interior 
Board  of  Land  Appeals — there  are  now 
80  WSAs  in  Oregon  with  nearly  2.5 
million  acres  and  one  in  Washington 
with  about  6,000  acres. 

The  next  step  of  the  wilderness  review 
program  is  to  complete  studies  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  resources  and  uses  in 
each  WSA  and  an  environmental  impact 
statement  assessing  the  effects  of  either 
designating  or  not  designating  the 
WSAs  as  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system.  The  final  step  will  be  making 
recommendations  to  BLM's  Director 
about  which  areas  would  be  suitable  and 
which  non-suitable  for  designation  by 
Congress. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1984,  the 
focus  is  on  preparing  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  (DEIS) 
on  wilderness.  In  Oregon,  a  single  EIS 
is  being  prepared  to  cover  nearly  all  the 
WSAs  in  the  state.  Two  exceptions  are  a 
WSA  in  the  Prineville  District  which  is 
part  of  a  joint  study  area  with  adjoining 
Forest  Service  land  and  will  be  included 
in  a  Forest  Service  EIS,  and  the 
Owyhee  Canyon  WSA  in  the  Vale 
District  which  will  be  included  in  an 


EIS  prepared  in  Idaho  to  cover  several 
adjoining  Owyhee  River  WSAs  in  one 
document.  In  the  Lakeview  District, 
there  are  11  WSAs  with  about  400,000 
acres;  in  the  Burns  District  there  are  24 
WSAs  with  about  900,000  acres;  in  the 
Vale  District  there  are  30  WSAs  with 
just  under  a  million  acres;  and  in  the 
Prineville  District  there  are  12  WSAs 
with  about  160,000  acres.  The  draft  EIS 
on  these  Oregon  WSAs  is  expected  to  be 
released  for  90  days  of  public  review 
and  comment  late  in  1984. 

The  one  WSA  in  Washington  is  being 
evaluated  in  a  separate  environmental 
assessment  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
1985. 


Another  important  wilderness  program 
activity  is  providing  special  interim 
management  protection  for  all  WSAs 
during  the  period  of  study, 
environmental  review  and  until 
Congress  decides  which  WSAs  to 
designate  and  which  not  to  designate  as 
wilderness  areas. 


A  new  direction  in  the  wilderness 
program  this  year  is  the  beginning  of 
analyses  of  the  workload  and  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  if  WSAs  were 
designated  wilderness.  BLM  has 
already  developed  a  policy  for  managing 
wilderness  areas  when  they  are 
designated,  so  it  is  possible  now  to 
anticipate  what  will  be  needed  to 
prepare  management  plans,  identify 
boundaries,  provide  on-the-ground 
management,  and  coordinate  with  other 
wilderness  management  agencies. 


Budget 

(Subactivity  4332) 

1983  $669,000 

1984  $670,000 
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Policy 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  recognizes  outdoor 
recreation  as  one  of  the  principal  or 
major  uses  of  public  lands  that  must  be 
provided  for  in  BLM's  multiple  use 
planning  and  management  system. 
Current  policy  for  the  recreation 
resources  management  program  is 
articulated  in  a  strategy  paper  issued  in 
March  1982.  The  general  policy 
guidelines  are: 

1)  BLM  recognizes  two  primary  types  of 
recreation  management: 
Intensive/Special  Recreation 
Management  and  Extensive  Recreation 
Management  of  dispersed  recreational 
activities. 


2)  Intensive  or  special  recreation 
management  will  be  provided  only  in 
areas  where  recreation  is  defined  and 
recognized  as  the  principal 
management  objective.  Only  for  those 
areas,  which  comprise  a  small 
proportion  of  the  public  lands,  will  BLM 
do  detailed  planning  with  respect  to 
recreation  visitors  and  protection  of 
recreation  resources. 


3)  Higher  priority  for  intensive  or 
special  management  will  be  given  to 
recreation  management  areas  (RMAs) 
falling  in  the  following  categories: 


•  areas  designated  by  Congress  (such  as 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  or  national 
recreation  areas), 

•  major  rivers  or  water-based 
recreation  areas  where  BLM  has  clear 
responsibility  and  jurisdiction, 

•  areas  having  outstanding  resource 


values  where  existing  demand  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  the  private  sector  or  other 
government  agency,  and 
•  areas  where  recreational  capacity  is 
exceeded  regularly  and  significant 
resource  values  are  threatened. 


The  more  of  these  categories  an  RMA  is 
in,  the  higher  the  priority  it  will  receive. 
Beyond  this,  priority  decisions  are  based 
on  existing  designations,  current 
management  issues  and  concerns  and 
public  controversy  or  interest. 


4)  Management  of  dispersed, 
unstructured  recreation  will  be 
provided  in  areas  where  recreation  is 
not  the  principal  management  objective 
but  is  of  some  concern  or  significance  in 
the  overall  multiple  use  management 
framework  for  an  area.  Emphasis  is  on 
resolving  management  issues  or 
concerns  and  providing  minimal 
supervision  and  possibly  minimal 
facilities.  Activity  planning  will 
normally  not  be  required. 


5)  Recreation  projects  or  management 
activities  that  are  clearly  not  within  the 
scope  of  BLM's  responsibility  or  where 
BLM  does  not  have  adequate 
jurisdictional  responsibility  are  to  be 
identified,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
transfer  responsibility,  reduce 
operations  or  close  the  facility. 


6)  BLM  will  not  duplicate  services  or 
facilities  provided  by  other  agencies  and 
will  transfer  management  responsibility 
to  other  government  entities  when 
practical  and  appropriate. 

7)  BLM  will  explore  opportunities  to 
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enter  into  joint  management 
arrangements  with  other  government 
entities. 


8)  Site  use  fees  are  to  reflect  fair  market 
value.  Special  Recreation  Permit  fees 
are  to  reflect  both  a  return  for  the  use  of 
the  land  and  to  recover  permit 
processing  costs.  Concessions  are  to  be 
offered  on  developed  sites  where  there  is 
sufficient  use  to  generate  a  reasonable 
profit  to  a  private  operator. 


must  be  separated  by  time  or  space. 
Because  of  their  location,  extent,  variety 
of  terrain  and  diversity  of  values,  the 
public  lands  managed  by  BLM  provide 
recreational  opportunities  often  not 
available  on  private  or  State  lands  or  on 
lands  managed  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  These  two  attributes,  the 
variety  of  activities  and  the  unique 
opportunities  available  on  the  public 
lands,  give  BLM's  recreation  resources 
management  program  a  distinctive 
character. 


9)  Volunteer  programs  will  be 
developed  and  implemented  to 
accomplish  recreation  management 
work  wherever  it  is  cost  effective  to  do 


so. 


Program  Direction 

Outdoor  recreation  actually  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  activities,  some  of  which 
are  incompatible  with  each  other  and 


BLM's  recreation  program  strategy  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
Bureau's  general  approach  to  recreation 
resource  management  is  to  provide 
access  to  public  lands,  and  to  limit 
management  and  development  of 
resources  and  facilities  within 
constrained  budgets.  The  general 
direction  of  the  program  is  to 
concentrate  attention  on  high  priority 
special  recreation  management  areas 
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while  limiting  BLM's  activity  in  other 
areas.  BLM  will  generally  not  be 
identifying  or  developing  new 
recreational  areas  or  facilities.  There  is 
also  a  strong  emphasis  on  cost  recovery, 
on  reducing  BLM's  recreation 
management  responsibilities  through 
coordination,  transfer  of  responsibility 
where  appropriate,  closing  facilities 
where  low  public  use  levels, 
deterioration  or  other  factors  do  not 
justify  expenditures  of  additional  funds, 
and  on  utilizing  volunteers,  temporary 
employees  and/or  contracts.  These 
trends  are  all  evident  in  the  recreation 
resource  management  program  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  where,  in  1984, 
BLM  is  in  the  second  year  of 
implementing  the  current  policy. 

Permitting  use  and  collecting  fees  to 
pay  for  use  and  to  recover  the  costs  of 
issuing  and  administering  permits  are 
high  priority  projects  this  year.  Fees  for 
commercial  recreation  use  will  be 
phased  in  over  2  years  (1984-1985) 
according  to  an  escalating  rate  based  on 
the  charges  collected  by  the  permittee 
from  each  participant.  BLM  issued  249 
commercial  recreation  permits  in  1983, 
mostly  to  outfitters  on  the  Deschutes 
and  John  Day  Rivers  (89),  the  Owyhee 
River  (54),  the  Rogue  River  (42),  and  the 
Klamath  River  (41).  Comparable  use  is 
expected  in  1984  and  with  the  revised 
fee  schedule  an  estimated  $56,000  will 
be  collected. 


on  past  levels  of  use  and  slightly  higher 
fees,  an  estimated  $120,000  in  recreation 
site  use  fees  will  be  collected  in  1984. 


On  the  ground  visitor  management 
programs  are  scheduled  for  high 
priority  special  RMAs  in  the  Lakeview 
(Gerber  Reservoir),  Burns  (Steens 
Mountain),  Vale  (Owyhee  River), 
Prineville  (Deschutes  River,  John  Day 
River,  Millican  Valley),  Salem  (Yaquina 
Head),  Medford  (Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic 
River,  Klamath  River),  and  Spokane 
(Juniper  Forest)  Districts,  and  at  major 
western  Oregon  recreation  sites 
(Wildwood,  Fisherman's  Bend,  Shotgun, 
Loon  Lake,  Hyatt  Lake,  Susan  Creek 
and  Millpond).  These  programs  involve 
a  variety  of  activities,  such  as  providing 
information  and  assistance  to  visitors, 
supervising  use  and  monitoring 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations. 
Cooperative  management  arrangements 
with  the  Oregon  State  Scenic 
Waterways  Program  will  continue  for 
the  Deschutes,  John  Day,  Owyhee  and 
Rogue  Rivers. 

Volunteer  activities,  ranging  from  trail 
development  to  boater  surveys  to  sign 
installation,  are  scheduled  for  the 
Lakeview,  Prineville,  Roseburg  and 
Medford  Districts.  Campground  host 
programs  will  also  be  continued  or 
initiated  at  the  major  western  Oregon 
recreation  sites  whenever  possible. 


Recreation  site  use  fees  will  continue  to 
be  charged  for  day  and  overnight  use  by 
individuals  and  groups  at  a  number  of 
sites,  primarily  in  western  Oregon.  The 
primary  objective  in  1984  is  to  continue 
BLM's  program  to  establish  fees 
comparable  with  those  charged  at 
nearby  public  and  private  sites.  Based 


Budget 

(Subactivity  4333  and  part 
of  6330) 

1983  $623,200 

1984  $636,600 
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Policy 

The  water  and  air  management 
programs  are  different  from  most  of  the 
resource  management  programs 
discussed  earlier  in  this  report.  The 
differences  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
resources — soil,  water  and  air  being 
basic  resources  on  which  other 
resources,  such  as  forests  and  livestock 
forage,  depend.  BLM  manages  some 
resources  for  direct  use  or  to  protect  a 
public  heritage;  while  management 
actions  affecting  the  soil,  water  and  air 
resources  of  the  public  lands  are  taken 
primarily  to  support  the  various 
renewable  resources  programs. 


Programs  for  managing  soil,  water  and 
air  are  based  on  a  combination  of 
mandates,  including  laws  focusing  on  a 
particular  resource,  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  Clear  Air  Act, 
general  resource  management  laws  such 
as  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  and  other  laws, 
executive  orders  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  renewable  resource 
programs  that  are  affected  by  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  water  and  air. 
Therefore,  BLM's  policies  for  the  soil, 
water  and  air  programs  reflect  national 
objectives  and  state  and  local  program 
needs. 


BLM's  general  policy  guidelines  for 
managing  the  soil  resource  are  to 
protect  soils  by  preventing  or  reducing 
both  wind  and  water  erosion,  and  to 
avoid  or  curtail  developments  in  critical 
soil  areas  and  on  fragile  soil  types.  This 
policy  is  designed  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  the  soil  resource  and  to 
contribute  to  improved  water  quality  by 
minimizing  sedimentation.  Soil 
inventories  and  analyses  of  soils  data  are 


used  in  BLM's  land  use  planning  and 
decision  making  process  for 
implementing  a  variety  of  management 
action;  for  example,  the  location  and 
design  of  reservoirs  in  eastern  Oregon 
or  of  roads  in  western  Oregon.  Current 
BLM  Policy  for  baseline  inventory  data 
is  to  identify  soil  series  using  on-the- 
ground  transects  in  conjunction  with  air 
photo  interpretation. 

The  general  policy  for  water  resource 
management  is  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality,  quantity  and  use  of  waters 
located  on  the  public  lands.  A  concern 
with  water  use  takes  BLM  into  the 
complicated  area  of  water  rights.  BLM's 
policy  is  to  identify  and  quantify  claims 
to  water  on  public  lands,  to  record 
reserved  water  rights  through 
notification  to  the  states,  and  to  obtain 
nonreserved  rights  by  appropriation 
according  to  the  states'  administrative 
procedures. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  water 
quality  management  program  is  to 
promote  the  management  and  use  of 
resources  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  protection  and/or  enhancement  of 
water  quality  for  on-site  and 
downstream  uses.  Maintenance  of  water 
quality  will  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
land  management  decisions  and  actions. 

The  Bureau's  responsibilities  for  soil, 
water  and  air  resources  are  actually 
intertwined  in  policies  affecting 
floodplains  and  wetlands  and  watershed 
improvement.  BLM  will  review 
management  actions  that  could  affect 
floodplains,  or  wetlands  to  ensure  that 
impacts  to  topsoils  are  minimized. 
Bureau  policy  for  watershed 
improvement  and  maintenance  projects 
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is  to  plan  and  implement  projects  which 
protect  human  health  and  safety, 
comply  with  air  and  water  quality 
standards,  reduce  and  control 
accelerated  runoff,  erosion  and 
sedimentation,  and  control  salinity.  All 
new  watershed  improvement  projects 
must  be  part  of  an  approved  plan  and  be 
subject  to  an  investment  analysis. 


BLM  has  a  general  responsibility  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  air  quality  of 
the  public  lands.  In  dealing  with  air 
quality  the  Bureau  works  closely  with 
the  states  to  ensure  that  BLM 
management  activities  either  meet  State 
air  quality  standards  or  are  allowed  to 
exceed  them  by  permit. 

A  specific  policy  decision  by  BLM  in 
Oregon  is  to  shift  much  of  the 
prescribed  burning  needed  in  the 
forestry  program  from  the  traditional 
fall  burning  season  to  the  spring.  This 
policy  takes  advantage  of  better  weather 
conditions  for  dispensing  smoke  and 
reduces  air  quality  problems  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  other  airsheds 
such  as  those  of  Medford  and  Roseburg 
and  ones  associated  with  Class  I  areas. 

Program  Direction 

The  increase  in  the  1984  budget, 
compared  to  1983,  represents  some 
recovery  from  the  declining  trend  of  the 
past  few  years.  Current  funding  levels 
will  permit  a  limited  base  program  in 
soil,  water  and  air  management  to 
support  BLM's  renewable  resource 
programs  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Those  programs  are  very  different  in 
western  Oregon  compared  to  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington;  therefore,  the 
program  priorities  for  the  two  areas  will 
be  discussed  separately. 


In  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  the 
general  program  priorities  are  to  plan, 
implement  and  maintain  watershed 
improvement  projects,  to  monitor 
actions  having  potentially  significant 
impacts  on  soil,  water  and  air  resources, 
to  provide  inventory  and  analyses  as 
needed  to  support  land  use  planning, 
environmental  impact  statements  and 
other  high  priority  Bureau  actions,  and 
to  coordinate  with  other  BLM  programs 
and  related  State  and  other  federal 
programs. 


Specific  activities  include  air  visibility 
monitoring  in  Lakeview  District,  a 
number  of  stream  monitoring  and 
erosion  studies  in  the  Burns  District, 
continued  operation  of  a  National 
Atmospheric  Deposition  Program 
Station  in  the  Vale  District  which  is  a 
part  of  a  nationwide  study  of  acid  rain, 
and  continued  work  on  erosion  projects 
identified  in  the  Brothers  Planning 
Area  of  the  Prineville  District.  Another 
substantial  activity  this  year  will  be 
work  to  achieve  the  goal  of  completing 
water  use  inventory  records  on  at  least 
1,230  sources  in  the  Lakeview  (280), 
Burns  (320),  Vale  (550),  and  Prineville 
(80)  Districts. 


In  western  Oregon  the  program 
priorities  are  to  ensure  that  timber  sale 
plans  and  sites  are  in  compliance  with 
soil,  water  and  air  laws  and  policy 
guidelines,  to  provide  site-specific 
information  about  soil  capabilities  and 
use  limitations  in  support  of  timber 
management  activities,  to  monitor 
actions  that  have  potentially  significant 
impacts  on  soil,  water  and  air  resources, 
to  conduct  selected  inventory  efforts  as 
needed  for  land  use  plans  and 
environmental  impact  statements,  to 
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plan,  implement  and  maintain 
watershed  improvement  projects,  and  to 
coordinate  as  needed  with  the  State  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

Specific  program  goals  in  1984  are  to 
inventory  130,000  acres  of  soils  in  the 
Roseburg,  Medford  and  Coos  Bay 
Districts,  300  miles  of  streams  in  the 
Roseburg  and  Medford  Districts  and  to 
carry  out  air  visibility  monitoring  at 
two  points  in  the  Coos  Bay  District.  In 
the  Medford  District  the  BLM  operates 
and  maintains  another  station  for  the 
national  acid  rain  study.  A  special 
project  in  the  Eugene  District  this  year 
will  be  to  investigate  and  remove 
material  from  three  rotational 
landslides  that  occurred  in  1982. 


In  1984  a  daily  and  storm-period 
rainfall  model  for  low  elevation  forest 
watersheds  in  western  Oregon  will  be 
developed.  The  model  will  be  useful  in 
evaluating  the  hydrologic  effects  of 
different  timber  harvest  scenarios  on 
small  ungaged  streams.  The  model  will 
also  provide  information  on  peak  flows 
for  use  by  engineers  in  designing 
structures  such  as  bridges  and  culverts. 


Budget 

Subactivity 

4340-Eastern  Oregon  &  Washington 
6340-O&C  Lands  in  Western  Oregon 


1983 

$799,000 
600,000 


1984 

1,053,000 
614,000 
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Policy 

BLM's  current  policy  on  managing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  protecting 
threatened  and  endangered  species  is 
contained  in  a  statement  issued  in 
October  1983.  The  policy  is  based  on  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  and  numerous 
other  Federal  laws  and  Executive 
Orders  that  are  concerned  with  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  FLPMA  states  that 
development  and  utilization  of  fish  and 
wildlife  are  major  uses  of  the  public 
lands  and  specifies  Bureau 
responsibilities  to  protect  ecological  and 
environmental  resources  and  to  provide 
food  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
Also,  the  new  policy  recognizes  that  as 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats  across  the 
country  are  lost  or  damaged  the  varied 
habitats  of  public  lands  become 
increasingly  important.  The  policy 
contains  the  following  general 
principles: 

1.  BLM  recognizes  the  States' 
responsibilities  for  managing  resident 
species  and  that  State-Federal 
partnerships  are  essential  to  wildlife 
habitat  management  programs 

2.  BLM  will  initiate  active  cooperation 
with  State,  local,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  all  facets  of  its  wildlife 
program. 


3.  Cooperative  Management 
Agreements  with  wildlife  management 
agencies  and  organizations,  other 
conservation  interests,  and  public 
service  groups  will  be  actively 
encouraged. 


4.  Opportunities  will  be  created  for 
broad  public  involvement  to  foster 
awareness,  support,  assistance  and 
participation  in  cooperative  programs 
that  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 


5.  Incentives  will  be  developed  to 
encourage  benefitting  users  to  invest  in 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management 
and  enhancement. 


6.  Internally,  BLM  will  encourage 
interdisciplinary  teamwork  in 
development  of  resource  management 
options  and  Habitat  Management  Plans 
that  will  meet  fish  and  wildlife 
objectives. 

7.  Inventory,  monitoring,  and  research 
efforts  will  focus  on  areas  where  wildlife 
values,  concerns  or  opportunities  are 
high,  and  where  there  is  public  interest 
or  controversy. 

8.  Recommendations  for  wildlife  habitat 
management  will  be  based  on  analysis 
of  ecological  conditions,  legal  mandates, 
Federal  goals  for  migratory  species  and 
federally  listed  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  state  goals  for 
resident  wildlife  populations,  social  and 
economic  values  and  the  concerns  of  the 
public. 

9.  BLM  will  conduct  investment 
analyses  to  ensure  that  all  habitat 
improvement  plans  are  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  to  achieve  stated 
objectives  for  managing  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat. 
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Program  Direction 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  new  policy 
guidelines  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
the  Bureau's  fish  and  wildlife  program 
toward  greater  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  outside  interests  to 
achieve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
management  objectives.  To  facilitate 
this,  BLM  will  be  working  to  develop 
and  implement  a  program  to  encourage 
state  and  private  investment — in  the 
form  of  volunteers,  other  kinds  of 
workforce  assistance,  and/or 
contributed  funds— in  wildlife  habitat 
improvement  projects  on  the  public 
lands.  An  estimated  $60,000  of  State 
and  private  investments  will  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1984  on  public  lands  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  improve 
habitat  for  big  game  and  anadromous 
fish,  to  improve  riparian  areas,  and  for 
water  developments  and  several  special 
studies. 


The  top  priority  for  the  wildlife 
program  in  1984  is  to  provide  input  to 
and  to  shape  Bureau  decisions  that  have 
an  extensive  and  significant  impact  on 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  including 
habitats  of  threatened  or  endangered 
species.  The  wildlife  program  makes  its 
contributions  to  BLM's  decision  making 
process  through  the  four  major  activity 
areas  discussed  below.  Throughout  the 
wildlife  program,  work  is  organized  in 
terms  of  the  following  priority  order: 
the  greatest  concerns  involve  federally 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  species 
and  habitats,  then  wetland  and  riparian 
habitats,  next  are  aquatic  and  fisheries 
habitats,  and  last,  habitats  for  other 
species  of  high  interest.  The  four 
activity  areas  are: 


1)  In  the  Threatened  or  Endangered 
Species  Program  the  emphasis  is  on 
species  recovery.  Priorities  for  recovery 
efforts  are  based  on  consideration  of 
immediate  threats,  need  for  protection, 
and  recoverability.  Several  districts  will 
be  preparing  bald  eagle  management 
plans  which  are  designed  to  implement 
features  of  the  Pacific  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Plan.  The  Lakeview  District 
will  continue  a  prey  base  study  to 
document  possible  conflicts  for 
Peregrine  Falcon  reintroduction.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  Recovery  Plan  for  this 
species. 

2)  Inventory  programs  are  designed  to 
gather  information  on  fish,  wildlife  and 
threatened  or  endangered  plants. 
Inventory  efforts  are  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  are  potential  conflicts 
between  wildlife  and  threatened  and 
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endangered  habitats  and  other  resource 
uses.  This  year  inventories  of  threatened 
or  endangered  plants  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  Burns,  Salem,  Medford  and 
Coos  Bay  Districts,  and  in  Burns  there 
is  a  study  of  site  relationships  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  In 
Coos  Bay  and  Lakeview  there  are 
inventories  of  bald  eagle  nesting 
habitat.  The  Salem  and  Prineville 
Districts  will  inventory  several 
thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands  to 
locate  suspected  bald  eagle  winter  roost 
sites.  In  Roseburg  there  are  ongoing 
programs  to  inventory  threatened  or 
endangered  plants  and  ospreys. 

3)  Monitoring  programs  help  BLM 
determine  whether  wildlife 
management  objectives  are  being  met  as 
land-use  decisions  are  implemented  on 
the  ground.  Because  of  reduced  funding, 
monitoring  efforts  are  being  limited  to 
areas  where  they  are  needed  to  resolve 
significant  resource  issues  or  potential 
conflicts  between  wildlife  resources  and 
specific  other  activities  such  as  livestock 
grazing,  timber  harvest  or  energy 
development.  Currently,  BLM  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  several 
ongoing  wildlife  monitoring  projects — in 
the  Salem  and  Roseburg  Districts 
involving  threatened  and  endangered 
plants;  monitoring  spotted  owls  in 
western  Oregon,  and  monitoring  two 
bald  eagle  nests  in  the  Roseburg 
District.  To  compensate  for  the  funding 
limitations,  BLM  is  working  on 
coordinating  wildlife  habitat  monitoring 
with  other  resource  management 
activities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 


productivity  by  project  work  to  meet 
specific  objectives.  The  top  priority  is  to 
maintain  existing  projects  where  they 
are  needed  to  achieve  stated  wildlife 
habitat  management  objectives.  Then,  if 
funds  remain,  new  projects  are 
initiated.  Habitat  development  projects 
are  designed  to  restore  depleted  habitats 
and,  where  practical,  to  create  habitat 
conditions  to  meet  desired  goals. 
Projects  that  are  cooperatively  funded 
by  State  wildlife  agencies  and/or 
private  parties  with  BLM  are  being 
emphasized.  For  example,  in  the 
Lakeview  District  BLM  and  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  will 
cooperate  on  a  600  acre  prescribed  burn 
and  seeding  project  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat.  In  the  Roseburg  District  the 
same  agencies  will  cooperate  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  on  the 
installation  of  wildlife  cisterns 
(guzzlers)  to  provide  water  for  wildlife 
in  an  area  where  it  is  presently  limited. 

Budget 

(Subactivities  4350  and  6350) 

1983  $1,803,000 

1984  $1,634,000 


4)  Habitat  Management  Plans  are 
prepared  to  maintain  desirable  habitat 
conditions  and/or  to  enhance  habitat 
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Policy 

BLM's  lands  and  realty  programs 
provide  services  to  the  public — 
including  individuals,  businesses  and 
local  and  state  governments — and  to 
resource  managers  within  BLM  and  in 
other  agencies.  Major  responsibilities 
include  evaluating  and  processing 
applications  for  leases,  permits  and 
rights-of-way  to  use  public  lands, 
identifying  and  offering  lands  for  sale, 
and  working  with  the  states  or 
individuals  to  exchange  lands.  Other 
important  activities  are  processing 
applications  for  and  reviewing  past 
withdrawals  made  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  (Withdrawals  are  decisions  to 
limit  access  to  or  activities  on  selected 
areas  of  Federal  land  in  order  to  protect 
certain  values,  to  reserve  the  land  for 
particular  purposes,  or  to  transfer 
jurisdiction  to  some  other  agency.) 


Policies  for  BLM's  lands  and  realty 
programs  are  based  on  several  sections 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA).  The 
initial  policy  statement  of  FLPMA,  that 
the  public  lands  will  be  retained  in 
Federal  ownership  unless  it  is 
determined  that  disposal  of  particular 
parcels  would  serve  the  national 
interest,  is  of  course  central  to  the  lands 
and  realty  programs.  Two  other  general 
principles  are  that  the  U.S.  government 
receive  fair  market  value  for  use  of  the 
public  lands  and  their  resources  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  statute,  and 
that  disposals  of  public  land,  acquisition 
of  non-Federal  land  for  public  purposes, 
and  land  exchanges  be  consistent  with 
BLM's  resource  management 
responsibilities. 


Sales  of  BLM-administered  lands  may 
take  place  when  one  of  three  criteria 
stated  in  FLPMA  is  met.  The  parcels 
offered  for  sale  must  be:  1) 
uneconomical  or  difficult  to  manage,  or 
2)  originally  acquired  by  the  federal 
government  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose, 
or  3)  needed  to  achieve  important  public 
objectives  such  as  community  expansion 
or  economic  development.  Current  sales 
policy  is  to  announce  the  minimum  bid 
price  (the  appraised  value)  of  lands 
being  offered  for  sale  and  to  use  sealed 
bids  for  competitive  sales. 

In  September  1983  detailed  policy 
statements  for  exchanges  of  land  and  of 
leasable  and  salable  minerals  were 
issued.  The  central  principle  is  that  land 
exchanges  are  in  the  public  interest 
when  both  parties  benefit,  by 
eliminating  inholdings,  improving 
management  areas  and/or  by  increasing 
economic  returns.  Exchanges  can  also 
be  a  tool  for  acquiring  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  for  Federal  resource 
management  or  protection  purposes 
without  expenditures  of  appropriated 
funds.  BLM  has  the  responsibility  to 
work  closely  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector  to  complete 
mutually  beneficial  exchanges. 

Similarly,  exchanges  of  leasable  and 
salable  minerals  will  be  in  the  public 
interest  when  they  serve  multiple 
resource  management  and  land 
protection  goals.  Some  examples  are 
exchanges  that  would  consolidate 
Federal  or  non-Federal  holdings  into 
logical  mining  units,  reunite  Federal 
surface  and  subsurface  estates,  or 
eliminate  isolated  tracts  and 
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checkerboard  patterns  of  Federal 
minerals  holdings. 


In  FLPMA  there  are  detailed  policy 
statements  and  procedures  to  follow  in 
processing  withdrawal  applications. 
However,  the  most  important  activity  in 
this  program  is  the  review  of  all  past 
withdrawals,  which  FLPMA  requires  to 
be  completed  by  1991. 

Program  Direction 

Over  the  past  several  years  BLM's  lands 
and  realty  programs  have  been 
receiving  increasing  emphasis  at  the 
national  level.  In  1984  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  this  is  reflected  in  funding 
levels  substantially  higher  than  in  1983. 
The  BLM  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
has  three  lands  and  realty  programs- 


energy  realty,  non-energy  realty,  and 
withdrawal  processing  and  review — 
with  the  non-energy  program  being  the 
largest  of  the  three. 

The  main  responsibilities  in  the  energy 
realty  program  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  processing  applications 
for  power  line  rights-of-way  and  land 
status  record  keeping  for  energy-related 
lands  cases  and  mineral  leases.  The  top 
program  priority  for  the  year  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  with  which  right- 
of-way  applications  are  processed.  The 
goals  are  to  issue  routine  grants  within 
30  days  and  all  others  within  120  days. 
Other  objectives  for  the  year  are  to 
maintain  a  zero  backlog  of  energy- 
related  lands  applications,  and  to  keep 
land  status  records  current. 
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The  non-energy  realty  program  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  involving  the  States, 
private  interests  and  other  federal 
agencies.  A  sense  of  the  breadth  of 
responsibilities  covered  by  this  program 
can  be  gained  by  the  following  review  of 
seven  high  priority  tasks  that  are  being 
tracked  this  year  in  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Management  by  Objectives 
system.  Those  tasks  are:  1)  processing 
applications  for  leases  and  grants  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purpose  Act, 
2)  developing  interagency  agreements 
with  the  Forest  Service  to  implement 
the  BLM/FS  jurisdictional  transfer 
program,  3)  making  substantial 
additions  of  information  to  BLM's  new 
Automated  Lands  and  Minerals  Records 
System  (ALMRS),  4)  completing  field 
reports  for  Washington  State  Indemnity 
Selections,  5)  processing  land  exchanges 
with  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the 
Lakeview,  Burns,  Prineville,  and  Vale 
Districts,  6)  resolving  33  cases  of 
unauthorized  use  in  the  Medford 
District,  and  7)  offering  land  sales  in  the 
following  amounts  in  each  district — 
Lakeview  (1,891  acres),  Vale  (1,703 
acres),  Burns  (1,240  acres),  Spokane 
(1,183  acres),  Prineville  (1,000  acres), 
Medford  (163  acres),  Roseburg  (75 
acres),  Eugene  (8  acres),  and  Salem  and 
Coos  Bay  (a  little  over  one  acre  each). 


Wyoming,  as  well  as  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  will  be  making 
management  assistance  visits  to  the 
States  and  developing  a  schedule  for 
reviewing  water  power  and  water 
storage  withdrawals  by  the  1991 
FLPMA  deadline.  With  the  exception  of 
the  water  power  withdrawals,  all 
existing  BLM  withdrawals  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  been  reviewed,  so 
the  major  responsibility  in  this  program 
is  reviewing  other  agency  withdrawals. 
In  addition  to  routine  processing  of 
relinquishments,  rejustifications  and 
new  applications,  the  withdrawal 
program  will  initiate  a  review  of  BLM 
"de  facto  withdrawals"  (for  example, 
public  lands  that  have  been  closed  to 
mining  location  or  mineral  leasing  by 
classification  orders  or  notices  of  realty 
action,  and  reconveyed  or  acquired 
lands  not  yet  open). 

Budget 

(Subactivities  4211,  4212  and  4213) 

1983  $1,429,000 

1984  $1,862,00 


In  addition  to  its  more  familiar 
activities,  the  withdrawal  processing 
and  review  program  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  a  new  direction  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  water  power 
classification  staff  being  transferred  in 
mid-1983  from  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  to  the  BLM.  The 
water  power  staff  has  responsibilities  in 
a  region  including  Alaska,  Idaho, 
western  Montana  and  western 
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Policy 

BLM's  policy  and  procedures  for 
acquiring  access,  lands,  and  interests  in 
lands  (such  as  easements  of  various 
kinds)  are  contained  in  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (FLPMA)  and  many  other  laws 
dealing  with  specific  types  of  access  or 
acquisitions.  Special  acquisitions  made 
with  Lands  and  Water  Conservation 
Funds,  such  as  those  needed  for  the 
Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and  the 
Yaquina  Head  Outstanding  Natural 
Area,  are  directed  by  specific  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  access  and  acquisition  program  is 
crucial  to  BLM's  land  and  resource 
management  and  administrative 
activities.  Land  managers  and  the 
public  must  have  access  in  order  to 


manage,  protect  and  use  the  public 
lands  and  resources.  The  locations  of 
administrative  sites  for  such  things  as 
offices,  rock  stockpiles  and  road 
maintenance  shops  are  often  determined 
according  to  resource  management 
needs,  not  where  BLM-administered 
lands  happen  to  be,  thus  requiring 
acquisition  of  either  the  lands  or 
easements  to  use  them.  The  guiding 
principles  of  the  access  program  are  to 
provide  satisfactory  physical  and  legal 
access  so  the  public  can  reach  public 
lands,  and  to  ensure  that  all  bidders  for 
BLM  timber  sales  have  an  equal 
opportunity.  The  access  program  is 
guided  by  the  planning  system  in  order 
to  identify  needed  access  roads  at  least  3 
years  before  use  is  expected.  This 
guideline  is  especially  important  in  the 
western  Oregon  timber  management 
program  where  most  of  the  BLM- 
administered  lands  are  surrounded  by 
privately  owned  lands  and  acquired 
access  is  frequently  needed. 


Program  Direction 

Acquisition  of  access  to  public  lands  for 
forest  management  and  timber  sales  in 
western  Oregon  continues  to  be  a 
necessary  support  program  with  a 
relatively  stable  level  of  activity  and 
funding.  Access  is  obtained  by  purchase 
of  road  easements  or  through  reciprocal 
and  cooperative  road  use  programs  with 
private  land  owners,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry. 
Many  miles  of  roads  are  built  and/or 
used  every  year  by  each  party.  Current 
funding  is  adequate  for  on-going 
management  programs,  but  does  not 
provide  opportunities  to  obtain  access 
for  insurance;  that  is,  to  have  it 
available  in  case  needed  to  respond  to 
emergencies  such  as  wind  storms,  floods 
or  fires. 
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The  BLM  land  pattern  in  Washington  is 
similar  to  that  of  western  Oregon  in  that 
the  public  lands  are  frequently 
surrounded  by  privately  owned  lands  or 
lands  administered  by  other  agencies. 
Therefore,  in  Washington,  access  is  a 
similarly  important  issue  for  both 
resource  management  and  public  use.  In 
southeastern  Oregon  where  BLM 
manages  large,  contiguous  expanses  of 
public  lands,  there  are  also  access 
problems.  The  road  network  is  not 
densely  developed  and  there  is  often 
private  land  between  the  roads  and  the 
BLM-administered  lands.  The  major 
work  load  for  the  access  program  in  this 
area  is  obtaining  road  easements,  but 
occasional  fence,  water  pipeline  and 
stock  watering  easements  are  also 
necessary. 


The  budget  for  land  acquisition  has 
changed  dramatically  from  1983  to 
1984.  In  1983,  funds  were  allocated  to 
BLM  for  acquisition  of  Yaquina  Head 
on  the  Oregon  Coast.  Most  of  the 


Yaquina  Head  properties  were  acquired 
in  1983,  and  the  1984  acquisition  budget 
is  much  reduced.  The  1984  acquisition 
program  does  include  carryover  funds 
allocated  to  the  Yaquina  Head 
Outstanding  Natural  Area,  where 
relocation  of  quarry  operations  is 
expected  in  1984.  The  Rogue  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  acquisitions  were 
completed  in  1983  with  the  exception  of 
two  condemnations  filed  in  the  late 
1970s.  The  1984  budget  also  includes  an 
allocation  to  pay  for  these  remaining 
parcels. 


Budget 

Subactivity 

2300  -  Eastern  Oregon 

and  Washington 

Access 
3100  -  Land  and 

Water  Conservation 

Fund 
6140  -  Western 

Oregon  Access 


1983  1984 

$  187,800  $145,000 

2,800,000  600,000 

466.000  441.000 


Fire  Management 


Policy 

The  Bureau's  objective  for  the  fire 
management  program  is  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  resources  of  the  public 
lands  by  reducing  the  potential  for 
wildfires  that  threaten  both  human  and 
resource  values,  and  by  using 
prescribed  fire  to  meet  resource  and 
management  objectives.  The  basic 
authority  for  these  actions  can  be  found 
in  the  Protection  Act  of  1922,  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  1934,  0  and  C  Act  of 
1937,  Reciprocal  Fire  Protection  Act  of 
1955,  Economy  Act  of  1932  and  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 


The  suppression  of  wildfire,  caused 
either  by  lightning  or  by  human  related 
ignition  sources,  is  a  high  priority 
Bureau  activity,  but  no  wildfire 
situation,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
threat  to  human  survival,  requires 
exposure  of  firefighters  to  life- 
threatening  situations.  The  prevention 
of  disaster  fires  by  aggressive 
prevention  and  suppression  actions  is 
most  important. 


Aggressive  action  is  taken  on  all  new 
fires  on  or  threatening  the  BLM  lands. 
Suppression  action  for  fires  that  escape 
containment  during  the  first  burning 
period  is  planned  to  minimize  total 
resource  losses,  suppression  costs, 
rehabilitation  costs  and  environmental 
damage.  Advance  plans  for  limited 
suppression  actions  may  be  prepared  for 
areas  where  controlling  fires  is 
extremely  difficult  or  where  the  values 
threatened  do  not  warrant  the  expense 
associated  with  the  usual  suppression 
procedures. 


Areas  burned  by  wildfire  are  evaluated 
to  determine  rehabilitation  needs  to 
prevent  erosion  of  soil. 

For  programs  that  plan  to  use 
prescribed  fire  as  a  management  tool,  a 
prescribed  fire  plan  is  prepared  and 
approved  in  advance  of  ignition. 

The  protection  of  Bureau  structures  is 
normally  done  by  a  structural 
firefighting  organization  due  to  the  fact 
that  BLM  fire  suppression  forces  are 
manned,  equipped  and  trained  to  fight 
wildland  fires.  BLM  assistance  in 
suppressing  non-Bureau  structure  fires 
occurs  only  on  an  emergency  basis,  to 
save  lives  or  to  retard  the  spread  of  the 
fire  to  adjacent  wildland.  Only  trained 
and  qualified  Bureau  personnel  are 
assigned  to  fire  management  activities. 
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Program  Direction 

Fire  management  will  be  an 
increasingly  important  support  function 
to  achieve  resource  management 
objectives.  The  use  of  prescribed  fire  is 
expected  to  increase  as  a  cost  effective, 
ecologically  preferable  alternative  to 
mechanical  and  chemical  methods  of 
vegetative  manipulation  (e.g.,  chaining, 
discing  and  aerial  herbicide  application 
for  brush  control  or  site  conversion,  for 
range  and  wildlife  habitat  improvement 
projects  and  for  reforestation). 
Management  of  wildfires,  through 
identification  of  areas  where  limited 
suppression  can  be  beneficial,  will  also 
be  used  where  fire  control  costs  can  be 
reduced  without  conflicting  with 
resource  management  objectives.  Areas 
in  which  limited  suppression  of 
wildfires  or  use  of  prescribed  fire  can 
benefit  resources  will  be  identified  in 
planning  documents. 


Western  Oregon,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  severe  years,  has  had  little  area 
burned  by  wildfires,  but  prescribed  fire 
has  been  extensively  used  for  hazard 
reduction  (e.g.,  slash  disposal)  and 
reforestation  site  preparation.  High 
timber  values  and  steep  terrain  dictate 
against  the  use  of  limited  suppression 
actions  in  western  Oregon.  Prescribed 
fire  use  will  continue,  but  will  be 
weighed  against  the  use  of  forest  fuels 
(slash)  for  alternative  energy  supplies  or 
pulp  and  fiber  production.  Partial 
harvests  in  southwestern  Oregon  and 
thinning  residues  throughout  western 
Oregon  will  require  such  analysis. 


Oregon  and  Washington  is  expected  to 
increase  as  opportunities  are  identified 
in  planning. 


Suppression  of  fires  where  life,  property 
and  important  resource  values  are 
jeopardized  will  have  a  high  priority 
within  the  fire  management  program. 
The  Bureau's  fire  protection  and 
suppression  program  will  continue  to  be 
based  on  agreements  with  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  western  Oregon  and 
Washington.  BLM  will  continue  to 
provide  force  account  protection  in 
eastern  Oregon  where  BLM- 
administered  lands  predominate. 
Interagency  assistance  in  eastern 
Oregon  will  continue  under  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  and  the 
Forest  Service.  For  presently 
unprotected  public  lands  in  Washington, 
agreements  with  rural  fire  districts 
(RFD's)  will  be  explored. 


In  emergency  operations  such  as  search 
and  rescue  efforts,  BLM  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  response  to  requests  for 
assistance  and  advice. 


Budget 

Subactivity 

4360  -  Fire  Manage- 
ment on  Public 
Domain  Lands 

4610  -  Fire 

Presuppression 

6360  -  Fire  Manage- 
ment on  O&C  Lands 


1983 


1984 


$  576,000  $  554,000 
1,445,000  1,492,000 
2,548,000     2,998,000 


The  rangelands  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  generally  experienced 
a  higher  occurrence  of  wildfire.  The  use 
of  prescribed  fire  and  limited 
suppression  of  wildfire  in  eastern 
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Program  History  and 
Status 

Land  use  planning  in  recent  years  has 
focused  on  completing  management 
framework  plans  (MFPs)  or 
amendments  to  provide  basic  land  use 
allocations  for  timber  and  range 
management  or  potential  wilderness 
designation.  All  plans  also  considered 
management  opportunities  for  the 
Bureau  realty,  minerals,  watershed, 
wildlife,  recreation  and  special 
management  area  programs.  The  seven 
timber  management  and  eight  grazing 
management  environmental  impact 
statements  address  these  major 
programs  on  over  95  percent  of  the 
BLM  managed  lands  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  existing  land  use  plans 
will  continue  to  guide  resource 
management  directions  until  plan 
monitoring  and  evaluation  indicates  the 
need  for  total  plan  revisions  or  partial 
plan  amendments.  The  plan  evaluations 
will  determine  whether  mitigation 
measures  are  satisfactory,  whether 
there  has  been  significant  change  in  the 
related  plans  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
State  or  local  governments  or  Indian 
tribes,  or  whether  there  is  new  data  of 
significance  to  the  plan.  Plan 
amendments  to  address  proposed 
changes  in  one  or  two  resource 
programs  may  be  scheduled  at  any  time. 
Plan  amendments  and  total  plan 
revisions  both  involve  appropriate  levels 
of  environmental  analysis,  interagency 
coordination  and  public  involvement 
opportunities. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA) 
resulted  in  the  development  and 
adoption  of  regulations  for  land  use 
planning.  The  regulations  were  adopted 
in  1979  and  amended  in  1983.  They 


describe  procedural  aspects  of  the 
process  leading  to  Resource 
Management  Plans.  They  also  provide 
for  the  continued  use  of  existing  land 
use  plans  (MFPs)  which  were  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
section  of  the  FLPMA  dealing  with 
planning. 

Resource  Management  Plans  are 
currently  underway  or  scheduled  to 
begin  within  a  year  for  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Three  Rivers  Resource 
Area  in  the  Burns  District,  the  19 
counties  with  BLM  surface  east  of  the 
Cascades  in  the  Spokane  District,  the 
northern  half  of  the  Prineville  District 
and  the  Baker  Resource  Area  in  the 
Vale  District. 

Resource  Management 
Planning  Process 

The  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP) 
is  a  "land  use  plan"  as  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act.  The  RMP  establishes  in  a  written 
document:  (1)  land  areas  for  limited, 
restrictive,  or  exclusive  use  or  for 
transfer  from  BLM  administration;  (2) 
allowable  resource  uses  and  related 
levels  of  production  or  use  to  be 
maintained;  (3)  resource  condition  goals 
and  objectives  to  be  reached;  (4) 
program  constraints  and  general 
management  practices;  (5)  identification 
of  specific  plans  required;  (6)  support 
actions  required  to  achieve  the  above;  (7) 
general  implementation  schedule;  and 
(8)  intervals  and  standards  for 
monitoring  the  plan  to  determine  its 
effectiveness.  The  underlying  goal  of  the 
RMP  is  to  provide  efficient  responsive 
on-the-ground  management  of  the 
public  lands. 
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The  procedure  for  preparing  an  RMP 
involves  the  nine  interrelated  actions 
shown  in  Table  5.  Some  actions  may 
occur  simultaneously  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  an  action  as 
additional  information  is  made 
available.  The  Resource  Management 
Plan  which  results  from  this  process  is  a 
general  decision  document  designed 
primarily  to  help  district  and  area 
managers  make  decisions  and  to  guide 
the  efforts  of  staff  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Where  more  detailed  management 
direction  is  required,  activity  plans  will 
be  prepared  after  the  RMP  is 
completed. 


Table  5  Resource  Management 
Planning  Process 

(1.  Identification  of  Issues 
2.  Development  of  Planning 
Criteria 

3.  Inventory  Data  and  Information 
Collection 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation 

5.  Formulation  of  Alternatives 

6.  Estimation  of  Effects 

§7.  Selection  of  a  Preferred 
Alternative 
a.  Draft  RMP/EIS 
b.  Final  RMP/EIS 

8.  Selection  of  the  Resource 
Management  Plan 

9.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 
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Planning  Philosophy 

National  and  State  guidance,  including 
the  interpretations  provided  by 
regulations,  manuals,  and  various 
Interior  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Instruction 
Memorandums,  make  up  the  "policy 
phase"  of  the  BLM  Planning  System. 
Court  Orders  and  legislative  mandates 
are  also  a  part  of  this  phase  and  often 
establish  the  time  frames  that  drive  our 
planning  processes. 


Resource  Management  Plans  (RMPs), 
Management  Framework  Plans  (MFPs) 
now  in  force  or  in  the  process  of 
completion,  and  Amendments  to  RMP's 
or  MFP's  represent  the  "management 
phase"  of  the  planning  system.  It  is 
through  these  land  use  planning 
processes  that  we  will  allocate  resources 
and  provide  the  management  guidance 
for  activity  planning  and  daily 
operations. 


negotiating  cooperative  agreements  or 
memoranda  of  understanding  as 
necessary.  District  Managers  will  be 
responsible  for  coordination  with  the 
field  offices  of  other  Federal  agencies 
while  Area  Managers  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the 
consistency  of  specific  plans  with  other 
agency  counterparts. 


This  same  arrangement  will  be  true  of 
our  coordination  efforts  with  State 
governments.  The  State  Office  will 
coordinate  planning  schedules, 
notifications,  formal  requests  for 
comment,  and  policy  agreements  with 
the  Governors,  and  the  State  Offices  of 
the  various  agencies.  Districts  and 
Areas  will  be  responsible  for  detailed 
coordination  at  the  local  level.  The 
District  Managers  will  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  coordination 
with  county  and  city  governments  and 
with  Indian  tribes. 


"Activity  planning"  is  the  third  phase  of 
the  system.  It  is  during  this  phase  that 
the  guidance  provided  by  the  two  earlier 
stages  is  interpreted  and  applied  to 
specific  resource  needs  on  a  local  basis 
(Allotment  Management  Plans,  Timber 
Management  Plans,  Habitat 
Management  Plans,  Use  Authorizations, 
etc.). 

Coordination  with  Other 
Federal  Agencies,  State 
and  Local  Governments, 
and  Indian  Tribes 

The  BLM  Oregon  State  Office  will 
assume  the  lead  in  coordination 
activities  with  other  Federal  agencies  at 
the  regional  and  State  Office  level, 
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As  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
evolves  into  a  decentralized 
organization,  there  is  an  increasing 
requirement  for  data  processing 
capability  in  the  District  and  Resource 
Area  offices.  Each  of  these  BLM  offices 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  currently 
has  at  least  one  computer  terminal 
providing  access  to  the  various 
computers  utilized  by  BLM.  The 
computers  most  commmonly  utilized 
are  BLM's  central  computer,  a 
Honeywell  DPS-8  located  at  the  Denver 
Service  Center,  the  Forest  Service 
UNIVAC  computer  at  Fort  Collins,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 
CYBER  computer  in  Portland,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  CYBER 
computer  (Payroll/Personnel  system)  in 
Denver. 


In  1984,  BLM  will  acquire  a 
microcomputer  for  each  of  its  offices  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  use  for  local 
computing  needs  such  as  one-time 
analytical  programs  or  small,  local 
record-keeping  projects. 

The  Automated  Lands  and  Minerals 
Records  System  (ALMRS)  has  the 
broadest  potential  application  in  the 
Bureau.  All  pending  cases  are  in 
ALMRS.  Eventually  ALMRS  will 
contain  a  computer  record  of  every 
BLM  Case  File.  The  Case  Files 
represent  a  chronological  record  of  all 
applications  BLM  has  received  for  use 
or  acquisition  of  BLM  lands.  Available 
products  from  the  system  will  include 
acreage  summaries  of  all  cases  of  a 
given  case  type  or  for  a  given  applicant, 
a  detailed  history  of  all  activity  on  one 
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or  more  cases,  or  summaries  of  all  cases 
in  a  selected  geographic  area. 


By  early  1984,  members  of  the  public 
visiting  BLM's  Public  Room  in  Portland 
will  be  able  to  use  a  computer  terminal 
to  display  case  file  information  stored  on 
the  Oregon  State  Office's  Honeywell 
Level-6  Computer. 


To  meet  the  diverse  computing 
requirements  of  the  future,  BLM  will 
develop  a  Distributed  Data  Processing 
Network  comprised  of  microcomputers, 
minicomputers  and  the  large  scale 
central  computer  which  can  provide  the 
appropriate  level  of  computer  capability 
and  data  at  each  level  of  the 
organization.  Most  of  the  computer 
equipment  will  be  in  place  by  the  end  of 
1984.  However,  to  fully  achieve 
Distributed  Data  Processing,  we  must 
make  major  improvements  to  our  Data 
Communications  system.  The  current 
system  is  based  entirely  upon  standard 
telephone  lines.  The  use  of  microwave 
and  satellite  communications  are  being 
examined  as  means  to  increase  the 
speed  and  volume  of  data  transmission, 
while  reducing  operating  costs. 


As  part  of  its  program  to  reduce 
telephone  operating  costs,  BLM,  Oregon 
has  purchased  computerized 
switchboards  for  its  Vale,  Burns, 
Lakeview,  Prineville  and  Roseburg 
Offices.  These  switchboards  provide 
state-of-the-art  telephone  service  at  a 
purchase  cost  equivalent  to  only  18-20 
months  of  leasing.  Within  the  next  2 
years,  these  modern  switchboards  will 
be  purchased  for  all  offices. 
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The  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
through  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (S.O.  3005), 
is  the  legal  land  surveying  agency  for 
the  United  States  Government.  BLM, 
through  its  Cadastral  Survey  Program, 
is  responsible  for  establishing, 
reestablishing,  and  maintaining  the 
Public  Land  Survey  System  (PLSS), 
including  the  legal  records  thereof,  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  maps 
and  diagrams  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  the  administration  of  mineral 
surveys  conducted  on  the  public  lands. 
The  Cadastral  Survey  Program  is  also 
responsible  for  the  geodesy  and 
cartography  functions  of  the  BLM. 


The  PLSS  originated  with  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785,  whose  principal 
author  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Since  the 
new  nation  was  wealthy  only  in  terms  of 
land,  the  Continental  Congress  decided 
that  the  most  feasible  way  to  get 
immediate  revenue  was  to  sell  this  land 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  first  surveys 
under  the  system  were  made  in  Ohio  in 
1786,  and  over  the  next  100  years, 
extended  across  the  country  as  settlers 
continued  to  move  westward.  From  the 
original  survey  of  an  area  of  about  80 
townships,  known  as  the  survey  of  the 
Seven  Ranges,  the  PLSS  presently 
encompasses  all  states  except  for  the 
Colonial  states,  Hawaii  and  Texas.  The 
original  system  was  crude  and 
immature  in  form,  but  its  birth  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  novel  experiment, 
having  no  recorded  precedent,  for  the 
orderly  settlement  and  exploration  of 
about  2.8  million  square  miles. 

Policy 

The  Cadastral  surveys  today  are  based 
on  the  Ordinance  of  1785  and  the  basic 


survey  authority  derived  from  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1796.  (This  Act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Surveyor  General.) 
Through  the  years,  by  various  other 
statutes  and  amendments,  the  cadastral 
survey  authority  has  been  delegated  and 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Beginning  in  1851,  Manuals  of 
Surveying  Instructions  have  been 
periodically  issued,  with  the  latest  in 
1973.  These  Manuals  described  how 
cadastral  surveys  of  the  public  lands  are 
made  in  conformance  to  statutory  law 
and  its  judicial  interpretation.  The 
general  principles  of  a  cadastral  survey 
are  stated  in  the  Manual.  Complex 
survey  problems  are  generally  resolved 
by  precedent  surveys,  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
interpretation  of  court  decisions. 
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Cadastral  surveys  in  general  create, 
establish,  mark  and  define  boundaries 
of  tracts  of  lands.  The  underlying 
principle  is  to  provide  a  simple  and 
certain  form  of  land  identification  and 
legal  description  of  the  public  lands. 
Lands  administered  by  BLM  cannot  be 
disposed  of  until  surveys  are  completed. 
Lands  retained  in  Federal  ownership 
cannot  be  managed  to  ensure  public 
values  until  they  are  definitely 
identified.  Therefore,  the  Cadastral 
Survey  Program  must  be  responsive  not 
only  to  BLM  but  also  the  survey  needs  of 
other  federal  agencies.  As  public  needs 
for  lands  and  their  resources  continue  to 
grow,  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
the  service  provided  by  the  Bureau's 
survey  program  will  require  an 
accelerated  effort. 


The  Cadastral  Survey  Program  is 
responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  the  Bureau's  cartography 
function,  and  providing  the 
cartographic  products  needed  to  support 
all  BLM  land  and  resource  management 
programs.  These  products  involve  the 
components  of  base  mapping,  aerial 
photography,  orthophotoquads,  digital 
cartography,  photogrammetry,  and 
thematic  mapping. 


Program  Direction 

BLM  has  evolved  in  recent  years  from  a 
land  disposal  agency  to  an  agency  of 
land  retention,  with  the  corresponding 
conservations,  development  and 
management  of  the  resources  of  the 
land.  Correspondingly,  the  function  of 
the  Cadastral  Survey  Program  has  also 
changed.  From  the  original  purpose  of 


surveying  public  lands  for  land 
conveyances  and  disposals,  the  program 
has  evolved  to  being  a  support  element 
for  resource  management  programs. 
Only  in  Alaska  are  original  surveys 
executed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
conveyance  and  disposal  of  land  into 
non-federal  ownership. 

In  order  for  the  Cadastral  Survey 
Program  to  be  a  "true"  support  element, 
it  must  provide  the  services  and 
leadership  necessary  to  meet  the  public 
land  boundary  identification 
requirements  of  all  Federal  land 
management  agencies  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner.  For  this  to  happen, 
four  basic  elements  must  occur: 


1.  Establish  a  national  system  for 
determining  survey  priorities. 

2.  Utilize  other  competent  surveyors  to 
perform  cadastral  surveys  under 
contract. 


3.  Delegate  other  agencies  who 
demonstrate  the  capability  to  perform 
cadastral  surveys. 


4.  Expand  the  BLM  survey  capability 
and  maintain  it  at  a  level  required  to 
meet  the  survey  demands  that  are 
placed  upon  the  program. 


Cadastral  survey  operations  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  function  at  two  levels. 
One  is  the  district  office  level  where 
survey  activities  are  principally  related 
to  BLM  resource  operations  programs. 
The  second  is  the  state  office  level  which 
has  the  overall  responsibility  of 
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planning,  directing,  and  coordinating 
the  Cadastral  Survey  and  Cartographic 
Programs  for  Oregon  and  Washington. 
This  office,  the  Branch  of  Cadastral 
Survey,  also  provides  survey  support  to 
other  federal  agencies,  including  the 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


In  1982,  the  authority  to  approve 
surveys  was  redelegated  to  the  state 
office  level  from  the  Washington  level. 
This  transition  has  been  successfully 
implemented  and  by  the  end  of  1984,  the 
backlog  of  unapproved  surveys  will  be 
eliminated.  This  backlog  has  been  a 
hinderance  to  the  program  and  created 
unfavorable  opinions,  and  its 
elimination  would  allow  the  program  to 
be  more  responsive  to  survey  needs. 


The  determination  of  timber  sale 
boundaries  will  continue  to  be  the  major 
cadastral  survey  effort  for  the  western 
Oregon  districts  in  1984,  where  375 
miles  of  survey  are  programmed  for 
1984.  In  the  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  districts,  the  survey 
activities  will  be  more  diversified  and 
will  support  several  resource  programs, 
including  timber  sales,  occupancy 
trespasses,  land  sales,  and  mineral 
materials  trespass.  Certain  of  the 
eastern  districts  will  also  be  involved 
with  the  corner  remonumentation 
program  in  which  original  corners  are 
monumented  with  the  standard  BLM 
iron  post  monument  without  an  actual 
survey. 
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Cadastral  survey  support  for  other 
federal  agencies  will  be  a  major  effort  in 
1984.  Large-scale  surveys  are  to  be  done 
on  the  Olympic  National  Park,  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  Lake  area,  and  the  Siletz, 
Yakima  and  Quinault  Indian 
Reservations.  In  addition  to  these 
projects,  there  will  also  be  several 
surveys  done  for  the  Forest  Service  on 
national  forests  or  recreation  areas  in 
Oregon. 

The  mapping  program,  which  is  a 
function  within  the  Branch  of  Cadastral 
Survey,  continues  to  grow  as  more 
people  become  aware  of  its  products  and 
capabilities.  The  Bureau  is  about  to 
embark  on  an  accelerated  mapping 
program  involving  automated 
cartography  and  related  work.  The 
traditional  mapping  products  will 
continue  to  be  needed,  but  will 
constitute  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  work  load  as  programs  such  as 
ALMRS  (Automated  Lands  and  Mineral 
Records),  the  Geographic  Information 
System,  and  orthophoto  quadrangle 
maps  become  priorities.  Computer- 
generated  maps  will  also  become  more 
prominent.  A  major  effort  in  1984  will 
be  the  completion  of  the  maps  and 
overlays  for  the  Wilderness  Study. 


Budget 


Subactivity  4520 
Forest  Service  funds 
Other  agencies'  funds 
Mapping  support 


1983  1984 

$964,000  $948,000 

182,000  250,000 

637,000  559,000 

432,000  458,000 
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Policy 

BLM's  authority  for  law  enforcement  is 
based  primarily  on  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
"issue  regulations  necessary  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  the  management,  use, 
and  protection  of  the  public  lands, 
including  the  property  located  thereon." 
The  act  for  the  first  time  authorized 
BLM  to  enter  into  contracts  with  local 
officials  to  enforce  Federal  laws,  and 
cooperative  agreements  to  enforce  state 
laws.  It  also  authorized  Federal 
personnel  (special  agents)  to  carry  out 
enforcement  responsibilities  and 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  Desert  Ranger  Force.  The  act 
provided  a  penalty  and/or  fine  for 
violations  of  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Bureau. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  also 
relies  on  other  Federal  statutes,  rules 
and  regulations  for  protecting  the 
resources  on  the  public  lands.  These 
include  acts  protecting  specific 
resources  such  as  the  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  Act,  Archeological  Resources 
Protection  Act  (ARPA),  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
and  a  variety  of  other  Federal  statutes 
related  to  the  theft,  vandalism,  and/or 
destruction  of  resources.  The  public 
lands  administered  by  BLM  contain 
valuable  mineral  and  energy  resources, 
which  BLM  has  been  mandated  to 
protect. 

Violations  occurring  under  any  of  these 
Federal  acts  are  referred  to  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  for  prosecution. 


Program  Direction 

Since  1976,  BLM  has  had  an  active  law 
enforcement  program  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  primarily  a  resource 
protection  program  focusing  on 
prevention,  identification  and 
investigation  of  violations,  and 
protection  of  a  variety  of  resources 
located  on  our  public  lands.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Program  has  expanded 
since  its  inception  in  terms  of  staffing, 
the  number  of  cooperative  agreements 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  the  number  of  violations  recorded. 


In  1983  the  Law  Enforcement  Staff,  in 
cooperation  with  the  western  Oregon 
districts,  committed  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  establishing  programs  to 
curtail  the  illegal  cultivation  of  cannabis 
on  public  lands.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Staff  worked  closely  with  other  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  in  eradicating 
cannabis.  The  cultivation  of  cannabis  on 
public  lands  has  had  an  adverse  impact 
not  only  on  society  in  general;  but  is  also 
on  a  collision  course  with  the  legitimate 
users  of  public  lands  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Recreationists,  BLM 
managers,  ranchers,  miners,  and  the 
forest  products  industry  all  have  been 
adversely  affected  in  one  way  or  another 
by  this  illegal  activity. 

The  use  of  cooperative  agreements  will 
continue  to  have  a  high  priority.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1983,  21  cooperative 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  local 
authorities  to  enforce  state  laws  on 
public  lands.  These  agreements 
provided  full-time  deputies  in  five 
instances  to  patrol  sparsely  populated 
areas,  checking  for  a  variety  of  resource 
violations,  and  to  monitor  people-to- 
people  crimes.  In  addition,  eight 
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cooperative  agreements  were  entered 
into  this  year  specifically  for  the 
purposes  of  eradicating  cannabis  from 
public  lands.  One  agreement  is  with  the 
Oregon  State  Police  for  providing  its 
services  on  a  state-wide  basis  for  BLM. 

Having  limited  staffing,  the  principle  of 
selective  enforcement  is  applied  to 
priority  problem  areas  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Priority  will  be  given  to  the 
eradication  of  cannabis,  timber  theft, 
cultural  resource  theft,  wild  horse 
violations,  theft  of  minerals,  and  acts  of 
vandalism  and  damage  to  other  related 
resource  matters. 

Budget 

(Subactivity  4740) 

1983  $231,000 

1984  $281,000 
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Policy 

Within  Oregon-Washington,  the  Bureau 
has  purchased  or  constructed  223 
structures  on  81  sites  and  has  16 
buildings  under  lease  by  GSA.  These 
239  structures  include  offices,  vehicle 
shops,  warehouses,  special  use  seed 
orchard  buildings,  road  maintenance 
shops,  fire  lookouts,  guard  stations, 
radio/repeater  buildings  and  remote 
fire  crew  and  resource  area  personnel 
quarters.  These  structures  support  over 
1,500  Bureau  personnel  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission  to 
manage  approximately  16  million  acres 
of  land  and  the  very  diversified  types  of 
uses  that  occur  on  these  lands. 


The  scope  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  activities  include  survey 
and  design,  and  are  specifically  oriented 
toward  recognition  of,  and  compliance 
with,  requirements  to  insure  fire  and 
life  safety,  to  eliminate  architectural 
barriers,  to  protect  the  Bureau's  capital 
investment  and  to  promote  efficient, 
convenient  and  functional  compatibility 
to  the  general  public  and  to  Bureau 
personnel. 


Program  Direction 

Construction  work  is  being  deferred  due 
to  priority  efforts  required  in  other 
programs.  Planned  projects  in  the 
future  will  be  intended,  in  most  cases,  to 
replace  a  number  of  inefficient  and 
deteriorating  facilities,  to  consolidate 
operations,  to  create  greater  efficiency 
and,  through  design  to  allow  for 
flexibility  in  the  future  implementation 
of  newly  developing  management 
technology. 


Priority  construction  programming  will 
continue  with  attempts  to  acquire  funds 
for  replacement  of  inefficient  and 
deteriorating  facilities.  There  are  38 
planned  projects  which  include  district 
headquarters  offices  in  Eugene,  Burns 
and  Coos  Bay,  development  of  the 
Provolt  and  Lorane  Seed  Orchards, 
completion  of  the  Horning  and  Sprague 
Seed  Orchards,  construction  of  the 
Lakeview  Interagency  Fire  Dispatch 
and  Training  Center  and  the 
development  of  remote  fire  and  guard 
stations  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Resource  management  programs. 


Design  and  construction  personnel  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  in 
the  planning  of  innovative  renovation 
and  retrofit  of  existing  facilities  to  allow 
for  the  incorporation  of  newly 
developing  management  technology  and 
organization. 


Currently,  BLM  is  orienting  its 
program  to  maintain  rather  than 
replace  deteriorating  and  less  efficient 
facilities.  However,  as  an  increasing 
number  of  facilities  approach  or  go 
beyond  their  intended  design  life, 
maintenance  will  be  planned  and 
essential  funding  requested  and 
justified  on  a  "need"  basis. 

A  priority  of  the  maintenance  program 
is  to  complete  an  accurate  "Building 
Inventory  Record"  for  every  Bureau 
building,  noting  its  use,  condition, 
access,  grounds,  utilities,  structural 
type,  building  components,  etc.  This 
inventory  process  will  establish 
corrective  maintenance  required  to 
bring  facilities  up  to  a  "well 
maintained"  condition  and  establish 
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items  and  funding  amounts  necessary  to 
conduct  a  program  of  annual,  biennial, 
and  longer  term  "Scheduled 
Preventative  Maintenance"  activities. 


The  implementation  of  this  "Scheduled 
Preventative  Maintenance"  program 
will  allow  for  more  efficiency  in  funding 
and  operation  and  will  increase  the 
useful  life  of  facilities.  Superficially  the 
program  will  keep  Bureau  facilities 
from  deteriorating,  and  keep  them 
looking  good  to  the  public  through 
grounds  upkeep,  exterior  and  interior 
painting,  screening  of  trash,  storage  and 
equipment  areas  and  general 
orderliness.  It  also  offers  the 
opportunity  for  a  continuing  analysis  of 
the  overall  use  of  space,  organization 
and  energy  conservation.  Whether  we 
are  updating  existing  energy  using 


systems,  implementing  an  active  solar 
collection  system  or  simply  utilizing 
passive  solar  concepts  of  earth  beaming 
and  the  intelligent  placement  of 
deciduous  trees  for  summer  shade  and 
winter  sun,  these  activities  fall  within 
the  broad  scope  of  a  continuing 
maintenance  and  efficient  operations 
program. 

Budget 

Programs  for  Public 
Domain  Lands 

2210-Building  Construction 
4711-Building  Maintenance 
4730-Quarters  Maintenance 

Programs  for  O&C  Lands 

6110-Building  Construction 
6210-Building  Maintanence 


1983         1984 


$  -0- 

294,000 

93,900 


$  -0- 

272,000 

43,500 


-0-  -0- 

587,000     517,000 
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Policy 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  the  O&C 
Act  of  1937  recognize  recreation  as  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  the  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau.  Current 
policy  and  guidelines  for  recreation 
construction  and  maintenance  are: 


1)  Developed  sites  are  constructed  at 
attractive  locations  at  which  the  natural 
resource  would  be  damaged  if  specific 
development  facilities  were  not 
available  to  protect  the  environment. 


3)  Provisions  are  made  to  accommodate 
the  physically  handicapped. 

4)  Facilities  are  constructed  to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  environment  for 
employees  and  the  public  user. 

The  principal  guidelines  for  recreation 
maintenance  are  to  maintain  all  Bureau 
sites  to  ensure  that: 


1)  The  public  receives  the  maximum 
recreation  benefits  from  the  facilities, 


2)  Undeveloped  sites  are  provided  at 
locations  where  the  public  is  encouraged 
to  utilize  minimal  facilities  such  as 
garbage  collection  and  sanitary 
facilities. 


2)  natural  and  cultural  resources  are  not 
destroyed  through  over  use, 
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3)  public  and  employee  health  and 
safety  are  not  endangered  while  on  site, 
and 


4)  the  facilities  are  maintained  so  that 
they  last  for  their  designed  life 
expectancies. 

Program  Direction 

Recreation  construction  and 
maintenance  continue  to  receive  lower 
priority  than  energy,  range,  and  forest 
improvement  programs.  With  few  new 
project  starts,  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  maintaining  necessary  existing 
facilities  and  completion  or  upgrading 
of  projects  already  underway.  Emphasis 
is  on  low  key  developments  in  heavy  use 
areas  such  as  popular  rivers  and  other 
high-use  sites.  Where  advantageous, 
cooperative  maintenance  and 
construction  agreements  with  Forest 
Service  agencies  and  counties  will 
continue  to  be  utilized.  Facilities  which 
were  receiving  less  than  optimum  use 
have  been  closed  due  to  limited  budgets. 


Recreation  maintenance  standards  will 
be  further  defined  to  identify  the 
required  level  of  staffing  and  funding 
for  day-to-day  cleaning  and  preventative 
maintenance  needs.  Priority  for 
maintenance  will  be  given  to  heavy  use 
facilities. 


Volunteers  to  "host"  campgrounds  and 
improve  visitor  use  habits  are  being 
utilized  to  reduce  the  costs  of  cyclic 
maintenance  with  existing  staffing. 


There  will  be  a  growth  in  demand  for 
certain  types  of  BLM  recreation 
facilities.  This  demand  will  be 
commensurate  with  northwest 
population  growth.  Prime  destination 
areas  such  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers  will 
continue  to  experience  use  increases. 

In  addition  to  BLM's  traditional  widely 
dispersed  public  lands  recreation 
activities,  there  is  expected  to  be 
increasing  demand  for  large  day  use 
areas  near  heavy  population  centers. 
The  implications  of  this  trend  are  a  need 
to  intensify  maintenance  and  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  limited  expansion  of 
some  of  the  existing  urban-oriented 
BLM  recreation  sites.  These  sites 
include:  Wildwood  near  Portland, 
Shotgun  Creek  and  Clay  Creek  near 
Eugene,  Loon  Lake  in  Coos  Bay  District, 
Fishermen's  Bend  near  Salem,  Susan 
Creek  and  Mill  Pond  near  Roseburg, 
and  Hyatt  Lake  near  Ashland  and 
Medford. 


Budget 

Programs  for  Public 
Domain  Lands 


1983 


1984 


2120-Recreation  Construction 
4712-Recreation  Maintenance 

Programs  for  O&C  Lands 

6120-Recreation  Construction 
6220-Recreation  Maintenance 


$  -0-        $  -0- 
226,000     227,000 


39,000         -0- 
21,000     722,000 


Priority  efforts  for  recreation 
maintenance  are  closely  scrutinized 
according  to  policy  and  will  be  limited. 
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BLM  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has 
two  separate  transportation 
construction  and  maintenance  (TC&M) 
programs.  Both  of  these  are  support 
programs  which  provide  and  maintain 
transportation  facilities  needed  for  the 
resource  management  programs.  One  of 
these  TC&M  programs  supports  the 
resource  management  of  O&C  lands  in 
western  Oregon.  The  other  program 
provides  support  for  resource 
management  on  the  public  domain  lands 
in  both  eastern  and  western  Oregon  and 
in  Washington.  The  acreage  of  public 
land  domain  in  western  Oregon  is 
relatively  small  and  is  not  discussed 
separately  in  this  program  summary. 

Policy 

The  transportation  system  in  western 
Oregon  consists  of  15,200  miles  of  road, 
86  miles  of  trail,  and  two  airstrips.  The 
roads  are  either  one  or  two  lanes  in 
width  and  there  are  1,200  miles  of 
bituminous  (asphalt  mixture  or 
"blacktop")  surface;  10,400  miles  of 
gravel  surface;  and  3,600  miles  of 
unsurfaced  road.  The  road  system  was 
constructed  and  is  maintained  primarily 
to  support  the  forest  management 
program  and  to  provide  access  for 
development,  protection,  and  harvesting 
of  the  timber.  However,  the  system, 
including  the  trails  and  airstrips,  also 
provides  access  for  other  public  uses  and 
BLM's  other  resource  management 
activities,  such  as  those  related  to  the 
recreation,  wildlife,  watershed,  and 
minerals  programs. 


The  transportation  system  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  consists  of 
9,500  miles  of  road,  six  miles  of  trail, 
and  nine  airstrips.  Six  thousand  miles  of 
these  "roads"  are  classified  as  primitive 


and  consist  of  only  wheel  tracks  with 
little,  if  any,  improvement.  The 
remaining  3,500  miles  have  been 
constructed  to  one  or  two  lane  width 
with  3,100  miles  being  unsurfaced,  390 
miles  of  gravel  surface,  and  10  miles 
with  bituminous  surface.  The  road 
system  was  constructed  and  is 
maintained  primarily  to  support  the 
range  resource  management  programs 
and  to  provide  access  for  development, 
protection,  and  livestock  grazing  of  the 
rangelands.  However,  as  in  western 
Oregon,  the  system  also  provides  access 
for  other  public  uses  and  management 
activities. 


Although  the  BLM  is  not  a  public  road 
agency,  it  is  policy  that  the 
transportation  system  be  generally  open 
to  public  use.  Some  portions  of  the 
system  may  be  closed  due  to  traffic 
hazards  such  as  heavy  logging  truck 
traffic  or  condition  hazards  such  as 
washouts  or  slide  potential. 

Use  and  maintenance  fees  are  charged 
for  commercial  hauling  on  BLM  roads 
in  western  Oregon.  The  use  fee  pays 
back  the  user's  share  of  the  construction 
cost  to  the  Federal  government. 
Maintenance  fees  are  used  to  repair  any 
damage  to  the  roads  caused  by  the 
hauling  and  to  keep  the  roads  in  good 
condition.  Maintenance  fees  are  charged 
for  use  of  the  roads  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  also,  but  this  is  very 
limited  as  there  is  very  little  timber  or 
other  commercial  hauling  over  these 
roads. 

Program  Direction 

The  primary  BLM  road  system  has 
nearly  been  completed  with  a  relatively 
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few  miles  of  main  access  road 
remaining  to  construct.  The  need  at  this 
time  is  mainly  for  reconstruction  and 
surfacing  of  existing  roads.  Also,  there 
is  a  demand  for  additional  recreational 
trails  and  a  need  for  more  airstrips  and 
airstrip  improvements.  This  airstrip 
need  is  due  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
time  and  energy  efficient  alternatives  in 
moving  personnel  and  materials  over 
relatively  long  distances.  However,  for 
the  past  number  of  years,  there  have 
been  no  funds  available  for 
transportation  construction  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  very 
limited  funding  for  western  Oregon. 


Transportation  maintenance  funding  is 
limited  to  essential  activities.  There  will 
need  to  be  close  attention  to  caring  for 
critical  portions  of  the  system  to  prevent 
general  deterioration.  Both  construction 
and  maintenance  efforts  will  be 
deferred  in  order  to  meet  more 
immediate  needs  in  the  resource 
management  activities.  The  effect  of 
this  on  the  transportation  system  will 
not  be  readily  apparent,  but  indications 
of  deterioration  must  be  closely 
watched.  Eventually,  there  may  be 
significant  investments  needed  to 
continue  the  major  systems. 


Budget 


Programs  for  Public  Domain 

Lands  1983  1984 

2130-Transportation  Construction  $  -0-  $  -0- 

4713-Transportation  Maintenance  322,000  304,000 

Programs  for  O&C  Lands 

6130-Transportation  Construction  230,000  156,000 

6230-Transportation  Maintenance  3,307,000  2,175,300 
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Policy 

The  objective  of  BLM's  general 
administrative  program  is  to  provide 
support  to  all  levels  of  the  organization 
for  all  Bureau  activities  by  providing 
executive  and  managerial  direction, 
equal  employment  opportunities,  fiscal 
management,  budget  and  program 
development,  personnel  administration, 
procurement  and  contracting  services, 
property  management,  and  funding  for 
a  variety  of  fixed  costs. 


Oregon  State  Office  policy  for  general 
administration  is  to  provide  competent 
and  timely  administrative  advice  and 
assistance  to  Bureau  managers  so  they 
can  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in 
managing  lands  and  resources. 


Administration  personnel  must  keep 
managers  advised  of  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  but  more  importantly 
must  administer  and  apply 
administrative  requirements  so  that 
managers  are  provided  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  that  they  as 
managers  need  to  perform  their 
responsibilities.  Application  of  the  spirit 
of  a  regulation  which  is  to  improve 
Bureau  management  may  be  more 
critical  than  the  letter  of  the  regulation. 

Numerous  laws  and  regulations  direct 
general  administration  activities.  Major 
regulations  are: 

•  Federal  personnel  regulations  which 
govern  personnel  administration 
activities. 

•  Federal  procurement  regulations 
which  govern  contracting  and 
procurement  services. 
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•  Federal  property  management  Budget 
regulations  which  govern  management  log*  %o  700  000 
of  personal  and  real  property.  1QQ .  Xoqqk'(\(\(\ 

•  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  lt,S4  ^,89{,,UU0 
Circulars  which  govern  budget  and 

program  development  and  related 
management  activities. 

•  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  guidelines  which  guide  the 
EEO  and  affirmative  action  programs. 

Program  Direction 

General  administrative  activities  are 
provided  primarily  by  the  State  Office 
and  District  Office  Divisions  of 
Administration.  The  level  of  program 
activity  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
previous  years. 

The  State  Director  has  expressed,  as 
part  of  his  personal  agenda  for  this  year, 
a  special  interest  in  how  the 
organization  is  managed.  Special 
management  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  personnel  management,  management 
analysis  and  other  activities  to  improve 
how  well  the  organization  functions. 


Administrative  procedures  reviews  are 
being  conducted  this  year  for 
procurement,  property  management, 
budget  and  fiscal  management.  Specific 
followup  actions  will  need  to  be  taken 
during  the  year.  Increased  assistance  to 
Districts  is  planned  with  an  effort  to 
upgrade  the  professional  and  technical 
administrative  expertise  in  the 
Districts. 


Other  administrative  programs 
discussed  in  separate  program 
summaries  are  Information  Services, 
the  Safety  Program  and  Human 
Resources  Development. 
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Policy 

The  guiding  principles  for  the  safety 
program  are  to  provide  a  safe  and 
healthful  working  environment,  to 
prevent  injuries  and  work  related  illness 
of  employees,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
visitors  using  BLM  lands  and  facilities, 
and  to  protect  property  from  damage.  In 
implementing  this  policy  BLM  will 
work  to  keep  the  working  environment 
and  the  public  lands  and  related 
facilities  safe  and  free  of  avoidable 
hazards.  Continuing  objectives  of  the 
safety  program  are  to  keep  the  Oregon- 
Washington  accident  frequency  rate  and 
motor  vehicle  accident  frequency  rate 
below  the  Bureau-wide  averages.  With 
an  effective  safety  program  BLM  will 
be  able  to  minimize  the  tragedy  of 
human  suffering  and  death  caused  by 
accidents,  injuries  and  occupational 
illness,  and  to  minimize  the  economic 


costs  resulting  from  accidental  death, 
injury  or  occupational  illness. 

Program  Direction 

A  safety  program  strives  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  continual  awareness  in  all 
employees  of  the  importance  of  a  safe 
environment,  safe  equipment  and 
careful  actions.  This  is  especially 
important  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
where  many  employees  encounter 
hazardous  driving  conditions  on 
mountainous  logging  roads.  Another 
indication  of  the  importance  of  a 
continuing  safety  program  is  the  fact 
that  approximately  64  percent  of  lost- 
time  injuries  occur  during  an 
employee's  first  six  months  on  the  job. 

Through  its  safety  program  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  BLM  strives  to 
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increase  safety  awareness  with 
orientation  and  training  for  all  new 
employees  in  the  safety  aspects  of  their 
work,  and  with  active  managerial 
support  and  involvement.  Under  the 
safety  program  BLM  also  carries  out 
periodic  inspections  of  worksites  and 
public  use  areas  to  identify  safety 
hazards.  Inspections  are  followed  by 
whatever  appropriate  abatement  actions 
may  be  necessary. 


A  special  goal  for  1984  is  to  increase  the 
safety  awareness  of  BLM's  top 
managers  and  first-line  supervisors  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  This  effort 
reflects  the  State  Director's  personal 
commitment  to  provide  a  safe 
environment  for  both  the  visiting  public 
and  BLM  employees. 
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The  Organization  Development 
program  for  BLM  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  a  long  term  effort  to 
improve  individual  and  organizational 
health  and  effectiveness  and  thereby  to 
improve  productivity.  The  intent  is  also 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  work  life 
within  the  organization.  This  effort  is  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  Bureau's 
problem  solving,  renewal  and  change 
management  processes  using  theory  and 
technology  of  the  applied  behavioral 
sciences,  including  action  research. 


Policy 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  BLM  that  the 
concepts,  principles,  processes  and 
techniques  associated  with  organization 
development  (OD)  will  serve  as  a 
management  strategy  for  achieving 
organizational  goals  and  objectives.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  managers  and 
supervisors  to  use  OD  as  a  managerial 
philosophy  and  process.  Current 
operating  management  policies  in  the 
Bureau  require  that  a  participative 
management  approach  be  used  to  foster 
positive  attitudes  among  employees 
about  their  roles  in  and  contribution  to 
achieving  the  Bureau  mission. 


Leadership  for  this  effort  originates  in 
the  BLM  headquarters  office.  This 
office  provides  OD  policy  and  guidance 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  viable  Bureau-wide 
organizational  development  program. 
This  policy  requires  that  each  State 
Office  establish  an  organization 
development  program  and  further 
requires  that  each  District  Manager 
work  with  the  State  Director  and  State 
Office  organization  development 
specialist  to  identify  and  provide  for 
organizational  development  needs 
assistance  and  training. 
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Program  Direction 

The  Oregon-Washington  BLM  State 
Office  has  established  and  filled  a  full 
time  OD  Specialist  position  with  a 
trained  and  experienced  professional. 
During  1983,  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  organizational  development  was 
conducted  and  a  state  plan  was 
developed  and  approved  by  the  State 
Director. 


More  recently,  a  special  task  force 
comprised  of  senior  BLM  managers  was 
created  to  provide  leadership  assistance 
to  the  Oregon-Washington  Executive 
Committee  regarding  implementation  of 
the  plan.  Organization  development 
efforts  are  most  successful  when 
managed  from  the  Directorate  level  on  a 
long  term  basis  and  a  task  force  of 
highly  committed  senior  managers  is  an 
important  first  step  in  the  process  of 
carrying  out  Bureau  OD  policies.The 
long  range  goals  for  the  development  of 
improved  organizational  health  and 
productivity  center  around:  1)  work 
with  BLM  managers  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  administrative,  managerial 
and  people  skills  of  the  work  force;  2) 
implement  a  system  of  information 
gathering  designed  to  identify  needed 
changes  in  the  operation  of 
organizational  and  work  group 
functioning  and;  3)  develop  a  cadre  of 
trained,  internal  organizational 
development  specialists  from  within  the 
present  workforce  in  order  to  become 
more  responsive  to  organizational  needs 
and  reduce  the  dependency  on  external 
OD  assistance. 
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Policy 

It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  that  training 
needs  be  determined  in  a  systematic 
manner  through  cooperation  of  line  and 
staff  officials.  Criteria  for  determining 
training  needs  must  be  based  on  the 
following  systematic  steps: 


1.  Clear  identification  of  jobs  to  be 
performed  in  attaining  specific  program 
goals,  and  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required  for  each  position. 


2.  Clear  identification  of  performance 
standards  and  goals  for  each  job  in 
terms  of  quality  and  quantity,  and 
communication  of  these  standards  and 
goals  to  the  incumbent  of  that  job. 

3.  Measurement  of  incumbent's  skills 
and  knowledge  against  those  required 
for  the  job. 

4.  Analysis  of  work  performance 
problems  and  consideration  of 
alternative  solutions  to  performance 
problems  other  than  training. 

5.  Consideration  of  training  methods 
other  than  formal  classroom  training, 
i.e.,  on-the-job  training,  programmed 
instruction,  individual  assignments. 


opportunities  for  employees  to  maintain 
their  skills  for  the  positions  for  which 
they  were  selected.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  the  Bureau  recognized  the  need  to 
develop  their  employees,  particularly 
supervisors  and  managers,  in  dealing 
with  managing  the  human  element  of 
the  organization.  Bureau-wide,  and 
particularly  in  Oregon,  major  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on: 


•  Supervisory/management 
development 

•  New  employee  orientation 

•  Career/Life  Planning 

•  Self-development 


Emphasis  in  these  program  elements 
ultimately  will  lead  to  increased 
employee  productivity  and  organization 
effectiveness. 


Authority  to  approve  their  respective 
training  plans  was  delegated  to  the 
Oregon-Washington  field  offices  in  1983. 
Positive  results  are  anticipated  from 
this  delegation,  in  that  managers  will  be 
accountable  for  determining  the  most 
effective  means  for  meeting  their 
employees'  developmental  needs. 
Managers  and  employees  are 
encouraged  to  utilize  meetings, 
conferences  and  workshops  as  a  source 
for  meeting  training  needs. 


6.  Determination  that  the  value  of  the 
improved  job  performance  resulting 
from  training  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
training. 

Program  Direction 

The  Bureau,  for  many  years,  has 
recognized  the  need  to  provide  training 


The  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
installation  of  Self-Study  Learning 
Centers  in  all  District  Offices  and  the 
State  Office.  The  Learning  Center 
provides  access  to  programs  and 
training  courses  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  employees. 
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There  is  a  public  affairs  staff  in  the 
State  Office  in  Portland,  and  there  are 
public  affairs  specialists  in  each  District 
Office.  Their  responsibilities  are  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  natural 
resource  management  activities  of  the 
BLM,  to  help  involve  the  public  in  the 
resource  management  decisionmaking 
process  at  appropriate  times,  and  to 
provide  management  with  feedback  on 
actual  and  potential  reactions  by  various 
publics  and  interest  groups  to 
management  activities  and  decisions. 


For  further  information  about  BLM  and 
its  programs  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  please  contact  one  of  the 
following  offices: 


Oregon  State  Office 

825  NE  Multnomah  St. 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 
Phone  231-6274 


Burns  District 

74  S.  Alvord  St. 
Burns,  OR  97720 
Phone  573-2071 

Coos  Bay  District 

333  S.  4th  St. 

Coos  Bay,  OR  97420 

Phone  269-5880 

Eugene  District 

1255  Pearl  St. 
P.O.  Box  10226 
Eugene,  OR  97401 
Phone  687-6651 


Lakeview  District 

1000  S.  Ninth  St. 
P.O.  Box  151 
Lakeview,  OR  97630 
Phone  947-2177 

Medford  District 

3040  Biddle  Rd. 
Medford,  OR  97501 
Phone  776-4174 

Prineville  District 

185  E.  4th  St. 
P.O.  Box  550 
Prineville,  OR  97754 
Phone  447-4115 

Roseburg  District 

777  NW  Garden  Valley  Blvd. 
Roseburg,  OR  97470 
Phone  672-4491 

Salem  District 

1717  Fabry  Rd.  SE 
P.O.  Box  3227 
Salem,  OR  97302 
Phone  399-5646 

Tillamook  Resource  Area 

6615  Officer's  Row 
Tillamook,  OR  97141 
Phone  842-7546 

Vale  District 

100  Oregon  St. 
P.O.  Box  700 
Vale,  OR  97918 
Phone  473-3144 

Baker  Resource  Area 

Federal  Building 
P.O.  Box  987 
Baker,  OR  97814 
Phone  523-6391 

Spokane  District 

East  4217  Main 
Spokane,  WA  99202 
Phone  (509)  456-2570 
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